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Education for the Right Use 
of Leisure 


Essentially the right use of leisure depends 
on a proper appreciation of the finer things and 
higher values of life. Leisure means freedom 
from the imperious necessity of supplying 
bodily wants and implies the opportunity of en- 
gaging in other than purely economic activity. 
Nothing defeats more thoroughly the advan- 
tages that might accrue from leisure than a 
materialistic conception of life, because the 
mind imbued with such a view knows only ma- 
terial pursuits and has nothing else to which it 
might devote its energies. Our present atmos- 
phere is unfavorable to cultural leisure by the 
very fact that we place an inordinate value on 
money-making activities. Most people do not 
know what to do with themselves or their time 
unless they have some mechanical work to per- 
form, are engaged in business or absorbed in 
some form of amusement. This is particularly 
evident in our own country where so many 
women who, though financially sufficiently pro- 
vided for, nevertheless seek gainful jobs and 
that for two reasons, first because they desire 
added funds for mere luxury spending and 
secondly because they lack knowledge of and 
taste for unremunerative cultural activity. 
Thanks to modern labor saving devices their 
household duties can be accomplished in a mini- 
mum of time and after these material tasks 
have been performed they cannot see that any- 
thing of a cultural nature remains to be done. 
The exaltation of the economic side of life has 
dulled their senses to anything of a superior 
order. Hence the drift away from the home 
and into gainful occupations. Incidentally this 
overemphasis on economic development grow- 
ing out of the puritanical canonization of in- 
dustrial activity produces a serious social prob- 
lem in as much as it keeps out of gainful posi- 
tions many who need them and fills them with 
those who could well manage without such ad- 
ditional income. 


This with us is a very touchy question and 
few dare to raise it. We are glad to see an edi- 
torial in The Catholic Charities Review boldly 
attack the problem and frankly speak the truth 
as follows: “Why should people who do not 
need gainful employment have access to it when 


countless others cannot find jobs? It is not nec- 
essary for people to engage in gainful employ- 
ment in order to develop their personalities. 
There are many other useful outlets for energy 
and ambition. There are many cultural op- 
portunities by which only a people with leisure 
can profit. We should have made greater pro- 
gress in the cultural arts if we had not been so 
busy with purely economic objectives. Many 
married women contend that the home no lon- 
ger provides a sufficient outlet for them. If they 
did not have a job they would not know what 
to do with themselves from morning until night. 
Their children, if they have any, must get along 
somehow or other while they gratify their own 
whims and fancies. They are anxious to enjoy 
the advantages of home life without any of its 
discipline.”!) As long as we glorify mere 
money making and invest it with a halo we will 
be incapable of a beneficial use of leisure. Edu- 
cation for leisure, therefore, must overcome 
this materialistic attitude. It is of special im- 
portance that this change of mentality be ef- 
fected in woman since it is she who plays such 
an influential part in the education of our 
youth. 


The so-called economic man who values only 
the activity resulting in monetary returns is 
unable both to enjoy and to use leisure. In fact 
he will regard any use of time that does not 
result in pecuniary gain as wasted. The stren- 
uous, highpressure, agitated life, the breath- 
less striving for material success and the wild 
scramble for possessions may have been useful 
in the pioneer days of our country, but now 
they stand in the way of higher achievement. 
They can only build up a material civilization 
devoid of true beauty and spiritual value. If 
we wish to use leisure for the genuine enrich- 
ment of life we must learn that the spiritual is 
supreme, and that it is not an indication of 
highmindedness but rather of narrowness and 
illiberality to become totally engrossed in 
wealth producing and money making activity. 
Leisure in its highest sense is spiritual freedom 
and it is incompatible with the spiritual en- 
slavement brought about by the modern wor- 
ship of material goods and comforts. The first 
step in the education for leisure accordingly is 
the respiritualization of man and the emanci- 


1) Jan. 1935. Employment on a Need Basis. 
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pation of his soul from the domination of Mam- 
mon. 

A vital factor in this education is the home, 
and in the domestic sphere the influence of 
woman looms immeasurably large. The home 
is no longer an economic center nor will it ever 
regain its erstwhile importance in that respect. 
It may, however, again become a cultural cen- 
ter contributing as no other agency can to’the 
refinement and spiritualization of life. It is 
here the child may acquire a taste for those 
things that really enhance the value of life. 
Here we may be introduced to such leisure ac- 
tivities as are delightful for their own sake 
and not merely for the material reward which 
they bring. Here the higher reaches of life in 
which we find nourishment for our spiritual 
faculties may be opened up to us. Proper home 
culture will fit man for the right use of leisure 
and train him in such a manner that he will 
not be hopelessly embarrassed by an adundance 
of spare time. Here lastly he will attain to that 
sense of responsibility and self discipline which 
makes him see in leisure a means of self im- 
provement and inspires him with the will to 
use it for that lofty purpose and not to fritter 
it away in futility and frivolity. That this end 
may be realized the home environment must be 
of the right type. This in turn depends on the 
intellectual abilities and moral character of the 
parents. There is every likelihood that in the 
future the home will again assume greater im- 
portance, but that requires the parents to qual- 
ify themselves for their enlarged functions. 

The home cannot train for the proper use of 
leisure unless it is a place capable of attracting 
and holding the members of the family. The 
joy of work, pride of workmanship, love of the 
beautiful, refined tastes, interest in spiritual 
values cannot be acquired in sordid and squalid 
surroundings. If the home wants comforts and 
is devoid of physical attraction, the young will 
turn away from it and only seek it as a place 
where they take their meals and sleep, but they 
will not there spend their precious leisure 
hours. Under such unfavorable conditions it 
cannot become a center of culture. It appears 
thus how closely the right use of leisure is con- 
nected with the problem of housing. The inti- 
mate relation between the two problems has 
been well realized in Europe, as Miss Ida Cra- 
ven tells us: “Without attempting to solve the 
problem of adequate housing for workers, the 
groups in Europe interested in workers’ leisure 
increasingly insist that proper housing and city 
planning are essential prerequisites to socially 
or individually valuable utilization of leisure. 
Excessive urbanization and bad transportation 
facilities deprive the worker of much of his 
nominal free time; lack of space in his home 
throws him upon the streets and into commer- 
cialized amusements.’’2) 


2) The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. New York. 


Unquestionably the community has great re- 
sponsibility in the matter. It is its office to of- 
fer an abundant choice of wholesome recrea- 
tional activities and ample cultural opportuni- 
ties for all. To leave the exploitation of the in- 
creased leisure of the masses to the commercial 
purveyors of amusement would be truly crim- 
inal and most disastrous to society. Rightly 
Mr. Weaver W. Pangurn says: “The communi- 
ty’s task is to afford genuine choices in leisure 
by ample provision of physical recreation, the 
arts and crafts, music, drama, reading, social 
recreation and opportunities for public serv- 
ice.’’3) If this is done intelligently new tradi- 
tions of popular art and folk lore may be de- 
veloped and new forms of culture be evolved. 
Civilization will be supplied with a broader 
basis and permeate all strata of society. Ap- 
preciation of the better things will no longer be 
confined to the privileged few but become a 
common experience. 

To omit the Church when enumerating the 
agencies concerned in this education for the 
right use of leisure would indeed be a great er- 
ror. Religion furnishes the selective principle 
which enables us to choose worthwhile leisure 
activities and to give them the proper place in 
the hierarchy of educational values. It also dis- 
ciplines the moral character that it will make 
the right choices and decide for such leisure ac- 
tivities which actually foster the development 
of the higher self. Without exaggeration we 
may say that religion is the salt which keeps 
leisure wholesome and prevents it from becom- 
ing an instrument of moral corruption. What 
leisure can become when not guided by religion 
we see in the later days of Roman paganism. 
In the Middle Ages the Church to a very large 
extent directed the leisure activities of the peo- 
ple and kept them on a high level. It made all, 
even the lowliest, share the cultural treasures of 
the community. Never as in those days has art 
in all its forms been a common possession of the 
entire people. 

The increased leisure of the working people 
opens up great opportunities for the Church. 
A people with adequate leisure is capable of be- 
coming the bearer of a truly religious and high- 
ly spiritualized civilization if its activities are 
directed into the proper channels. We are con- 
fident the Church will not miss her splendid op- 
portunities, but will take a large part in the or- 
ganization of the increased leisure of our days. 
Social science recognizes the supreme import- 
ance of religion in this respect and will welcome 
her as an ally. Thus for example Dr. Charles A. 
Ellwood writes: “A religion which is adapted 
to the needs of human life must have a clear 
and uncompromising doctrine concerning social 
pleasures and amusements. Individual charac- 
ter and the character of civilization depend 


3) The New Leisure. In The Catholic Chariti 
March 1984, a arities Review, 
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quite as much upon the manner of spending 
leisure as upon the serious work of life. Until 
men learn to spend their leisure nobly, to order 
their social pleasures rightly and rationally, it 
is idle to think that they can develop high moral 
character as individuals or create a civilization 
of beauty and righteousness. Hence, a social 
religion, whose chief concern we have seen to 
be the making of men, must fearlessly oppose 
all forms of social pleasure which degrade and 
_brutalize the individual or which barbarize the 

standards of society. It must furnish active 
leadership in promoting ennobling forms of so- 
cial pleasures.’’*) 

In a twofold way our various societies are in- 
terested in the new leisure; they can profit by 
it and at the same time help in directing it to 
beneficent uses. It means for them a new ac- 
cess of vitality if they succeed in mobilizing 
some of this valuable time in behalf of their 
purposes and interests. Men who have not been 
tired out by their business activities or their 
industrial labors will make alert and active 
members who can easily be prevailed on to de- 
vote their energies to a good cause, engage in 
social studies and take up any form of social 
work. We are justified in expecting an intensi- 
fied and enlarged activity in our societies. On 
the other hand our societies will fructify the 
new leisure by amplifying their program and 
adapting it to the needs of men who have an 
abundant measure of spare time at their dis- 
posal and are anxious to turn it to good ad- 
vantage. C. BRUEHL 


The Archbishop of Birmingham, speaking to 
the Catholic Women’s League, commented on 
the way we are losing our freedom through the 
pressure of bureaucracy. We have commented 
on this before, but we welcome His Grace’s 
lead. These things need saying. 

We are told that bureaucracy must extend its 
control because of the complexity of modern 
life. That is a lie anda sham. There are work- 
ing units even in the greatest community and 
these should be made more and more inde- 
pendent and self-supporting. Then complexity 
would be avoided. 

In other words we must return to the family 
basis of civil life. If we paid proper wages we 
could leave men to feed their own children, find 
their own doctors, their own schools and insur- 
ance societies, and a thousand other things 
which are now the province of some Govern- 
ment Department. 

We are supposed to have “educated” our peo- 
ple, but the more we educate them the less we 
trust them, the less we allow them to manage 
their own affairs. Is it education? 

Catholic Times') 


4) The Reconstruction of-Religion. New York. 
1) London, Oct. 26, 19384. 


Wew Deals, Past and Present 
(XI.) 

In one of the chapters of his book on “Civil 
Government in the United States” John Fiske 
invites his reader “to observe the building up of 
a vast empire out of strictly self-governing ele- 
ments.’’!) This is indeed the outstanding phe- 
nomenon of the civic and political development 
of the Nation. It was made possible only by 
the fortunate circumstance that the American 
people did not break with their past, when, in 
1787, they concluded to form a Union and adopt 
a Constitution. Considerations of a vital nature 


- forced the framers of that document to arrive 


at a partition of power between the Federal 
Government, instituted by them, and the several 
states which, unique in character, is undoubted- 
ly one of the sources of a growth and strength 
unparalleled in history. 

Chronologically almost coeval, the great 
French Revolution accelerated and increased 
centralization, destroying those vestiges of local . 
self-government the absolutistic monarchs of 
the preceding centuries had permitted to re- 
main. Sometime after that event, Royer Col- 
lard contended, centralization in France was 
not a doctrine, but a necessity, as it was the 
only means of governing separate individuals 
moving on the same soil without common bonds. 
It is exactly this condition the American people 
were spared, when the representatives of the 
thirteen members of the former Confederation 
refused to relinquish essentials of self-govern- 
ment to the Federal power. It has saved us 
from that drab equality centralization imposes 
on apeople. It has been said of France that the 
hierarchy of social order’ has gone; all power 
emanates from Paris and is exercised at the one 
source of legislation and administration. On 
the other hand, with us, as Woodrow Wilson so 
aptly remarks, “all the civil and religious rights 
of our citizens depend upon state legislation; 
the education of the people is in the care of the 
states; with them rests the regulation of the 
suffrage; they prescribe the rules of marriage, 
the legal relations of husband and wife, of par- 
ent and child; they determine the powers of 
masters over servants and the whole law of 
principal and agent, which is so vital a matter 
in all business transactions; they regulate part- 
nership, debt and credit, insurance; they con- 
stitute all corporations, both private and muni- 
cipal, except such as specially fulfill the finan- 
cial or other specific functions of the Federal 
Government; they control the possession, distri- 
bution, and use of property, the exercise of 
trades and all contract relations; and they for- 
mulate and administer all criminal law, except 
only that which concerns crimes committed 


1) Loe. cit. New edition, Boston, p. 218. 
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against the United States, on the high seas, or 
against the law of nations.’’”) 

We have here an exemplar of the federative 
principle, which Catholic political thinkers have 
upheld as against the centralized state. Dante’s 
attitude towards the Holy Roman Empire 
rested on his conception of a universal mon- 
archy which should not curtail what we would 
call self-government, such as the Federal Con- 
stitution guarantees to the states, and the Con- 
stitutions of the several states to the counties 
and townships. 

The Nation has, however, gradually but 
steadily moved away from this ideal. While 
our people considered the possibility of grow- 
ing discontent fomenting revolution, the fear 
that trouble might enter by a rear door has not 
occupied the mind of the masses. Even today, 
when the growth of the Federal power and its 
intrusion into the affairs of the states is so evi- 
dent, little consideration is granted thoughts 
such as those expressed by Thomas Jefferson: 
“The true barriers of our liberty in this coun- 
try are our state governments; and the wisest 
power ever contrived by man is that of which 
our Revolution and present government found 
us possessed.) Nor do our citizens remember 
that “our country is too large to have all its af- 
fairs directed by a single government. Public 
servants at such a distance, and from under the 
eyes of their constituents, must, from the cir- 
cumstances of the distance, be unable to admin- 
ister and overlook all the details necessary for 
the good government of the citizens, and the 
same circumstances, by rendering detection im- 
possible to their constituents, will invite the 
public agents to corruption, plunder and 
waste.”’4) And this was said by Jefferson many 
years before our country stretched from the 
Penobscot to the Rio Grande, and from the 
mouth of the Hudson and Potomac rivers 
across the western watershed of the Rockies. 
In fact, Jefferson, the same letter proves, would 
have wished to restrict the functions of the 
Federal Government to a still greater extent 
even. “Let the general government be reduced 
to foreign concerns only,’ he exclaims, evi- 
dently with the purpose in view that “our gen- 
eral government may be reduced to a very 
simple organization, and a very unexpensive 
one.” The trend of the present is in the very 
opposite direction. Not because scheming or 
ambitious men believe centralization of power 
advantageous to themselves, but rather because 
the masses consider the Federal executive more 
powerful and efficient than state or local gov- 
ernments, and able to bring about desired 
changes. This opinion fails, however, to take 

e) The State: Elements of Historical and Practical 
Iolite, Nig Wy 1h ASW 

3) In a letter to A. C. V. Destutt de Tracy, Jan. 26, 
1811. Works, vol. IX, pp. 308-309. 


4) In a letter to Gideon Granger, Aug. 138, 1800 
Works, vol. VIII, pp. 451-452. fa ar ; 


into consideration ultimate results of centrali- 
zation. 

The Child Labor Amendment, to name an in- 
stance, of general interest at the present time, 
is a case in point. Men and women, to whom 
both Fascism and Bolshevism are anathema, in- 
sist the National Congress should be invested 
with the sweeping power contemplated by the 
Act, while they deride the fear of abuse of such 
power by that body. “Experience proves, how- 
ever,” Nicholas Murray Butler, president, of 
Columbia University, wrote soon after the 
Amendment had been adopted by Congress a 
decade ago, “that legislative bodies do not with- 
hold their hand when the people grant them 
power: rather do they exercise it to the extreme 
limit.” In this respect, they do not differ from 
absolutistic monarchs or usurpers and dicta- 
tors, whose actions the people have or are sup- 
posed to have sanctioned. Centralization of 
power deceives at first, because it holds out to 
both rulers and the masses the promise of 
greater strength and efficiency. While not so 
long ago, the majority of our people knew little 
about the Federal Government, of whose exist- 
ence some were made aware only by the letter- 
carrier or the local post office, the same Govern- 
ment is today, in the opinion of the masses, 
almost a deus in machina; seemingly willing 
and able to be charged with every possible obli- 
gation and function. Even so recently as 1893, 
a great panic was fought and overcome without 
mobilizing the Federal power for purposes of 
relief or reconstruction. At present, all eyes 
are turned on Washington; the Government is 
considered able to accomplish every task re- 
formers would assign to it. The mass would 
even now be willing to entrust the President 
with absolute power, provided he promised to 
use it for the purpose of curbing wealth and 
establishing economic equality and security. It 
is even possible the hint, a levy on capital might 
ensue, would meet with general favor. Few 
would doubt the ability of the central govern- 
ment at Washington to carry out successfully 
a plan of this nature. Memories of the tre- 
mendous power exercised by the Government in 
1917-1918 still linger in the mind of the peo- 
ple; since it was possible for the Federal power 
to force every man into the army or navy, 
every individual to buy Liberty bonds, while 
consumption of food and other goods needed for 
winning the war were restricted, why should 
not the same Government be willing and able to 
apply similar methods to financial and economic 


conditions, so unsatisfactory as those the Great 


Depression has exposed? 

Centralized governments are generally popu- 
lar with the people for a time because of the 
brilliant acts they may be able to perform: Mus- 
solini undoubtedly prevented a communistic re- 
volt in Italy, while Lenin ended a hated war and 
granted the peasants what they desired most: 


the land thus far held by the Czar and the mem- 
bers of the nobility. In the end, the last things 
of centralized power will be worse than the 
first ; Such is the experience of history with cen- 
tralization throughout the centuries. Centrali- 
zation of power must, before all, be purchased 
at the price of local self-government and the 
rule of an inefficient but meddling bureaucracy. 
In France local autonomy is unknown; the pro- 
vinces are ruled from Paris, nothing may be 
done without instruction from the central seat 
of administrative power. Discussing Alexander 
Werth’s book on “France in Ferment” in the 
exceedingly liberal New Statesman and Nation, 
Mr. Robert Dell reaches the conclusion that the 
country needed “fa reform amounting to a revo- 
lution.” The primary vices of the system are, 
he asserts, “its excessive centralization, and the 
enormous and almost arbitrary powers it gives 
to Ministers, Government departments and the 
Police.”” So serious are the evils this system 
breeds that the writer believes “France is not 
in any true sense a democratic country. Democ- 
racy and liberty are held down by the dead 
hand of Napoleon [the first].” As Robert de 
Jouvenel said in a passage quoted by Mr. Werth, 
“the Republic has intensified the evils of Na- 
poleonic centralization.” The Minister’s ap- 
proval is needed “when the Governor of the 
Ivory Coast breaks his telephone receiver. . .” 
But, said Robert de Jouvenel, “as the Minister 
cannot possibly attend to everything himself, the 
approval is in fact given by a sixth-rate official.” 
“Napoleon built up the system for his own use; 
we are content to put it at the disposal of Mr. 
Nobody.” “Such a system,’ Mr. Robert Dell 
adds, ‘breeds corruption and favoritism.’’>) 
The trend toward centralization of power at 
Washington antedates the Great Depression by 
many decades. Although favorable to exten- 
sion of the Federal power, Henry Litchfield 
West, writing in 1918, declared: “With the fact 
staring us in the face that unchecked progress 
along the path of Federal power is as certain 
for the future as it has been in the past, we 
must provide some method which will insure 
perpetuity of the Republic under new condi- 
tions. We can obliterate State lines and still 
remain (?) a democracy; but our principles 
and ideals, which are of more concern than 
State governments, are doomed if the strong 
centralized authority which we have created is 
allowed to operate without recognized prin- 
ciples and without restraint.’”’ Mr. West is evi- 
dently not concerned over the fate of the several 
Commonwealths and their rights under the 
Constitution; he is disturbed rather by the fact 
of our having granted executives too great 
power as a primary requisite of attaining fav- 
orable results promptly. “Already in our typi- 
cal American desire to achieve immediate and 
decisive results, we have endowed individuals 


5) Loe. cit., Nov. 3, 1934, p. 618. 
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with unlimited power—a fact which gives aid 
and comfort to those who assert that only in 
this way can democracy escape failure.’’*) The 
disastrous economic catastrophe of the past five 
years, unparalleled in the history of mankind, 
has but accelerated the tendency, the results of 
which up to 1918 Mr. West so succinctly out- 
lines. Nor have others failed to perceive the 
trend of the Nation towards increased Federal 
power, from which centralization and bureau- 
cracy are inseparable. 

Nicholas Murray Butler in 1924 contributed 
to the Journal of the American Bar Association 
a discussion on “The New American Revolu- 
tion.” He expresses the opinion that evidences 
point unmistakably to a quiet revolution tak- 
ing place in the hearts and minds of men. It 
manifests itself, Professor Butler thinks, nota- 
bly in an impatient willingness to permit the 
Government to absorb increasingly control 
over private life and occupation, interfering at 
the same time with the domestic affairs of the 
States of the Union. He perceived in the 15th 
and 18th Amendments of the Constitution evi- 
dences of the New American Revolution; the 
Child Labor Amendment points in the same di- 
rection as does likewise the insistent pleading 
of certain educators “that the Federal Treasury 
should allocate a large sum annually to the sev- 
eral states for various laudable purposes con- 
nected with the system of public education.” 
“Here, then,” he writes, ‘““we have four sepa- 
rate and very different illustrations of how the 
spirit of the New American Revolution works 
when authority and control in matters like 
these are transferred from the State Govern- 
ment to the Federal Government, and when it 
is attempted to substitute uniformity and con- 
formity for healthy diversity, and local initi- 
ative.’’’) 

The former, distinguished Governor of Mary- 
land, Albert C. Ritchie, has also revealed his 
fears regarding the tendency to embrace cen- 
tralization. Characteristically, Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, militant Liberal, while discussing 
Mr. Ritchie as a presidential possibility in The 
Nation a few years ago, declares the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government upon the pow- 
ers of the individual State, ‘‘an issue which died 
—for the average American—in 1865,” to be 
for Governor Ritchie’s mind “the great is- 
sue.’’8) Professor Nicholas Murray Butler evi- 
dently is of one mind on this question with 
the former executive of Maryland. “Time and 
circumstances modify and sometimes pro- 
foundly alter the meaning of political phrases 
and slogans,” he writes. ‘When, during the 
period of nation-building, State Rights meant 
nullification and secession, it was a cry 1n Op- 


6) Federal Power: Its Growth and Necessity, N. Y. 
1918, p. 208-209. 

7) Loe. cit., Dec. 1924, p. 850. 

8) The Nation, No. 8265, Feb. 1, 1928, p. 122. 
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position to the unity, safety and the perpetuity 
of the American form of government; today 
the scene has shifted and the cry State Rights 
now signifies the preservation of that just and 
wise balance between local self-government and 
central authority, upon which our social order 
and our system of government have alike been 
built.”°) And what the merits of this system 
are, has, perhaps, never been expressed more 
accurately than by Orestes Brownson in this 
statement: 

“Great Britain and other European states 
may sweep away all that remains of feudalism, 
include the whole territorial people with the 
equal rights of all in the state or political peo- 
ple, concede to birth and wealth no political 
rights, but they will by doing so only establish 
either imperial centralism, as has been done in 
France, or democratic centralism, clamored for, 
conspired for and fought for by the revolution- 
ists of Europe. The special merit of the Amer- 
ican system is not in its democracy alone, as 
too many imagine; but along with its democ- 
racy, in the division of the powers of govern- 
ment between a general government and par- 
ticular state governments, which are not an- 
tagonistic, because they act on different mat- 
ters, and neither is nor can be subordinated to 
the other.’ 9) 

This heritage is undoubtedly in greater jeop- 
ardy today than at any time since the Civil 
War, when State Rights were opposed to unity. 
The danger now is as serious as when Stephen 
Douglas fought so valiantly for the preserva- 
tion of the Union, although keenly conscious of 
the validity of the rights of the individual 
states under the Constitution. He would today 
contemplate with equal dismay the undeniable 
fact that, to quote Kenneth White, “the integ- 
rity of the States, and hence of the federal 
structure, is crumbling, has been crumbling for 
some time.’!1) The sinister meaning of this 
statement becomes apparent in the light of an 
opinion expressed by Chief Justice Hughes 
over four years ago: “An unnecessarily cen- 
tralized government defeats liberty by holding 
its citizens in a thralldom from which they can 
not escape because they are dominated by an 
overpowering number of those who are not 
members of their own communities, when in 
their own communities they might be able to 
assert a greater measure of freedom...” Mr. 
Hughes further declared on the same occasion: 
“A correct appreciation of the larger interests 
of the community is needed to protect ourselves 
against an undue centralization and the sub- 
mergence of appropriate local authority.” Add- 
ing: “We have in the United States an unex- 


9) Loe. cit., p. 847. 

10) Quoted in “National Bed Rock.” 
Commonweal, May 1, 1929, p. 735. 

11) The New Freeman, p. 549. 
fortunately is not dated. 


Editorial, The 


Our clipping un- 


ampled opportunity for maintaining local gov- 
ernment with the civic virtue which is aroused 
by local interests and a sense of definite re- 
sponsibility. It would be a national calamity 
if we should lose or waste this opportunity.’’!*) 


It is just this calamity threatens at the pres- 
ent time, because a harassed people, impatient 
of reforms, are not aware of the dangers they 
are inviting by obliterating in practice the lines 
of demarcation the Constitution has drawn 
between the “general government,” to use 
Brownson’s designation,!?) and the state gov- 
ernments. Should the Nation persevere in 
these tendencies, new theories of government 
will be sought and found to fit existing condi- 


tions. F. P. KENKEL 


Concerned With the Price ofa 
Wagon 


An organizer used to go up and down the 
state of Nebraska, and other states, saying, 
“We don’t care about the price of a wagon if 
we can fix the price of the products hauled in 
the wagon.” This organizer was thoroughly 
sincere, and believed what he said was true. It 
was good organizing propaganda. But it was 
an economic fallacy. The price of the wagon, 
and of all the other farm and household sup- 
plies farmers buy, is important. 


In a less striking way, a great many people 
who discuss the so-called farm problem are 
guilty of the same fallacy. They assume that 
the farm problem consists wholly of the prices 
farmers receive for their products. This fal- 
lacy runs all through the propaganda of the 
AAA. The AAA is concerned wholly with pri- 
ces of farm products. It gives no attention 
whatever to the price of the wagon in which 
they are hauled. 


What does it profit farmers to raise the pri- 
ces of their products, or have them raised, by 
any means whatever, if prices of the things 
they have to buy are raised in proportion, or 
more than in proportion? And until the mon- 
opoly power of those who produce and distrib- 
ute farm and household supplies is broken, this 
is just what will happen. Let me show what I 
mean by some recent statistics. 

In March, 1933, prices of farm products, ac- 
cording to the index figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were 50 per- 
cent of the average for the pre-war years 
1910-14. Prices of things farmers buy were 
exactly 100 percent of pre-war. This gave a 
ratio of 50 percent of prices received to prices 
paid. That is, a given quantity of farm prod- 

12) From address broadcast May 238, 1928. 


13) See reasons for his preference f. i 
Works, vol. XVIII, pp. 131.35, or this term, 


‘ 
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ucts would purchase just half as much of the 
things farmers buy as in the pre-war years. 
_By July, 1933, prices of farm products had 
risen to 76 percent of pre-war, and prices of 
commodities purchased by farmers to 107 per- 
cent, giving a purchasing power ratio of 71 per- 
cent. But then came the NRA, with its impetus 
to the rise of prices of industrial products. 
From July to December, 1933, prices of com- 
modities purchased by farmers shot up from 
107 percent of pre-war to 116 percent. In the 
meantime, prices of farm products slumped 
back to 68 percent of pre-war, giving a pur- 
chasing-power ratio. of only 59 percent. 

In the year of 1934, prices of things farmers 
buy continued to rise, and in September reach- 
ed 126 percent of pre-war, remaining at that 
figure to the close of the year. But even with 
the widespread and disastrous drouth, and a 
10-point pencil jump given the farm-products 
index by the statisticians of the bureau in Sep- 
tember, the year closed with the index of farm 
products at only 101 percent of pre-war, giv- 
ing a purchasing-power ratio of 80 percent. 

Farmers are vitally concerned about prices 

of farm machinery. In June, 1933, prices of 
farm machinery, according to the bureau’s 
figures, averaged 135 percent of pre-war, while 
prices of farm products were only 64 percent 
of pre-war. These figures show how implement 
prices had outrun prices of farm products in 20 
years. Under the impetus of the NRA, prices 
of farm machinery jumped to 140 percent of 
pre-war by the close of 1933, and by Septem- 
ber, 1934, according to the latest figures avail- 
able, had risen still farther to 146 percent. 
' These figures will serve to show that a rise 
in prices of farm products can be, and usually 
is, offset by a rise in prices of the things farm- 
ers buy. The price of the products hauled in 
the wagon, therefore, is not all that matters. 
The price of the wagon matters, too. 

Because of the peculiar nature of agricultur- 
al production—depending as it does upon bio- 
logical processes that are seasonal—and_ be- 
cause of the large number of farmers, the great 
variety of farm products, and the large number 
of substitutes for each specific product, farmers 
can never hope to attain parity by matching 
trust with trust. Producers of industrial prod- 
ucts have the advantage in monopoly power. 
They are able to keep a few jumps ahead in the 
price-boosting race. 

And if farmers could exercise monopoly 
power to keep even with the industrial trusts, 
it would mean only a race in scarcity and price- 
boosting that in the long run would bring 
tragic privation to a large part of humanity. 
Many farmers themselves would be forced out 
of farming and into the cities, with nothing to 
do but beg or accept doles. No person with any 
compassion would want to see the problem of 
disparity solved in that way. But inasmuch as 


farmers can never match the monopoly power 
of the industrial trusts, there is no need to give 
further consideration to that alternative. 

_ Farmers can hope for parity only by break- 
ing the power of the trusts. Just how much can 
be done politically to break monopoly power is 
a question. It has ever been true that govern- 
ments are controlled by the dominant economic 
interests. Because the great monopolistic corpo- 
rations have the economic power in this coun- 
try, they are likely to continue to wield the po- 
litical power—until their economic power is 
broken. 

Nevertheless, farmers should do all they can 
by political means to break monopoly power. 
They should work for the removal of tariff du- 
ties that protect the trusts in profiteering. They 
should oppose all schemes, such as the NRA 
codes, by which the trusts increase their power 
to extort. They should, in short, stand for the 
abolition of all privileges, for a free field and 
no favors. 

But most of all, farmers should set out defi- 
nitely to protect themselves by voluntary ec- 
onomic co-operation. In Finland, the farmers 
are protecting themselves against any such 
thing as an implement trust by manufacturing 
their own farm implements. The co-operators 
of Sweden have broken the power of a number 
of oppressive trusts by going into the manu- 
facture of their own supplies. They are now 
milling their own flour, producing their own 
overshoes and tires, making their own oleo- 
margarine (why they should want to use oleo, 
I cannot understand), and manufacturing their 
own electric lamps. 

This method of checkmating the trusts and 
establishing fair prices involves no “national 
planning’, no bureaucratic regimentation, no 
loss of freedom. It simply introduces produc- 
tion for use instead of profit. In so far as the 
co-operatives occupy the field, they supplant the 
profit system and return the profits to the co- 
operators. And by their competition, they 
checkmate the trusts in profit-taking. Compe- 
tition of this kind is altogether wholesome. It 
is the only solution of the problem of exploita- 
tion that preserves human freedom and human 
values. 

Farmers, and urban workers as well, should 
be setting out to do in this country exactly: 
what the co-operators of Europe have done and 
are doing. But let us not think that we can en- 
gage successfully in manufacturing until we 
have our co-operative outlets established. We 
read much in the magazines about the factories 
operated by Swedish co-operators, but maga- 
zine writers overlook the magnificent system of 
co-operative stores, federated in a great co-op- 
erative wholesale, that affords the outlet fo 
the products of co-operative factories. : 

Before the Swedish co-operative movement 
could come to full flower in great co-operative 
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factories, there had to be years of patient work 
in building up the membership and trade of the 
co-operative stores, and bringing their trade 
together through the co-operative wholesale. 
When this was done, then the wholesale could 
safely undertake manufacturing. The Swedish 
co-operators knew exactly where their goods 
could be placed before they produced them. So 
it has been in every successful co-operative sys- 
tem the world around. 

In this country, we must follow the same 
course of development. We must start right at 
home by practicing co-operative buying—first 
through clubs, perhaps, and then through regu- 
larly organized associations. The trade of these 
local associations must be mobilized in regional 
co-operative wholesales. Only when sufficient 
volume has been brought together in this way 
can manufacturing be undertaken by the whole- 
sales, acting singly or together. 

Sixty years ago, the Grange had a number of 
implement factories in the middle west. Be- 
cause of the absence of co-operative laws, they 
could not be thoroughly co-operative. Their 
development was pushed beyond the develop- 
ment of assured outlets for their products. The 
result could only be the failure that ensued. 
With the history of the Grange and other early 
movements before us, and the experience of 
European movements as a guide, we should not 
go wrong this time. 

Somebody will say this is a very slow method 
of curing an acute condition. But there are no 
quick cures in economics. The Russian com- 
munists thought they had a quick cure. One 
writer dramatically described their revolution 
in a book entitled ‘“‘Ten Days that Shook the 
World.” But the Russian experiment has al- 
ready dragged out into 17 years, and the people 
of that unhappy country are still deep in the 
economic woods. Even with unbridled power, 
ruthlessly used—to the complete crushing of 
freedom—the Russian communists have not es- 
tablished their system quickly. Indeed, but for 
the co-operative system they found, and appro- 
priated, Russia would be in complete chaos. 

The late Chas. Gide, famous French econ- 
omist and co-operationist, in speaking of econ- 
omic change, used the phrase “the inevitability 
of gradualness”. Gradualness is inevitable in 
establishing a new economic order. The old can 
be torn down quickly, but the building of the 
new takes time. It is the glory of co-operation 
that it builds the new without tearing down the 
old. In establishing real justice, no proposed 
system has thus far in the history of the world 
operated any more rapidly than co-operation. 
More important still, no other system gives 
peeuee with the complete preservation of free- 

om. 

Therefore, as a means of overcoming dispar- 
ity and breaking the power of the monopolies 
that oppress the people, co-operationists pro- 


pose no less a program than building the co- 
operative movement to the point of co-operative 
manufacture of farm and household supplies. 
Then will the trusts be vanquished, as they 
have been vanquished in Sweden and other 
Scandinavian countries. And then, as a result 
of their economic power, will the people have 
political power to prevent the misuse of the 
government by exploitative interests. 
L. S. HERRON 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Rebels of the Soil 


Some forty years ago Hamlin Garland wrote 
his novels of revolt against the economic condi- 
tions the farmers of our country were even 
then the victims of. In addition, the reminis- 
cences of his youth on the land in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota, told in “A Son of 
the Middle Border,” expressed on more pages 
than one the resentment, not of an individual, 
but of a family, a clan, in fact an entire gener- 
ation, over conditions which had rewarded all 
too many tillers of the soil with poverty only. 

Since that time, books, such as “A Stump 
Farm,” have added to our knowledge of the 
hard life and sad lot of men and women who 
pioneered their lives away in order that the 
nation grow, develop its resources, and accumu- 
late ‘‘national wealth.’”’ But while Hamlin Gar- 
land rebelled against what hundreds of thou- 
sands accepted patiently as the inevitable des- 
tiny of the toiling masses on the land in Amer- 
ica, all too many submerged farm people long 
continued to hope for relief from sugar-coated 
reforms of the kind proposed by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “Country Life Commission.” In 
Anne Pike Greenwood we now have a rebel of 
the present generation, one to whom has come 
the realization that deep sores demand drastic 
remedies. 


Like Hamlin Garland’s “Daughter of the 
Middle Border,”!)—she had a banker for her 
father and a distinguished sculptor for her 
brother—the author of “We Sagebrush Folks” 
was born and raised the daughter of an edu- 
cated, prosperous middle class family. Fortu- 
nately so, because lacking her training, and the 
influence of a cultured environment, Mrs. 
Greenwood would not have become the voice of 
those crying in the wilderness of Idaho. From 
the day of Moses and the Gracchi onward, the 
cause of the oppressed and heavily burdened 
was always first championed by men and 
women reared in luxury or at least in comfort. 
We shall have from now on more of these rebels 
in our country, the children and grandchildren 
of the oversatiated bourgeois capitalists and 
enterpreneurs of yesterday. Even now Mrs. 


1) The companion volume to the one first mentioned, 
containing the story of his wife’s youth. 
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Greenwood espouses the cause of the farmer, 
all too long exploited for the benefit of industry, 
manufacture, finance, and Organized Labor. 
She speaks the mind of a new generation, when 
she declares: 

“A century ago, the Owenists, in England, first pro- 
posed political representation according to industrial 
interests. Mussolini and Soviet Russia2) are now put- 
ting similar principles into practice. I declare that it 
1s a step towards enlightened government.’’3) 

It would probably astonish this champion of 
Agrarianism to be told that her espousal of 
“political representation according to industrial 
interests’—or rather according to vocational 
status in society and accepted obligations 
towards the commonweal—accords better with 
a certain Roman Encyclical (Quadragesimo 
anno) than do the efforts of Catholic politicians 
to perpetuate the Party System in our country. 
For a hundred years past, Catholic sociologists 
have demanded a “St&ndeordnung”’, the basis 
of a Corporative State, far removed alike from 
the despotism of Moscow and the autocracy of 
Fascism, inseparable both from centralization 
of functions and power. Fo P.K, 


Too Far-Reaching 


Just what is it the proponents of the Child 
Labor Amendment would wish to see brought 


about? The Monthly Survey, expressing the 
opinion of a large group of men and women en- 
gaged or interested in social service, unhesitat- 
ingly asserts: 

“The proposed amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion would give Congress permanent and unambiguous 
authority to legislate concerning the employment of 
anyone under eighteen.”*) 

We believe it both undesirable and not nec- 
essary to invest Congress with a power so far- 
reaching as that it would be able to exercise 
under the amendment, once it had become a 
part of the fundamental law of the land. We 
are not willing to prepare the way either for a 
Fascist or ochlocratic State by increasing be- 
yond the intentions of the framers of the Con- 
stitution centralization of power in either of 
the two branches of the Federal Goverment, 
the executive or the lawmaking. 


“Spending Economists” and Public Works 


Tt is not at all certain that public works are 
a panacea. The British memorandum in the 
League publication, National Public Works, 
shows the government of England to have spent 
since the war 700 million pounds on house sub- 


2) More correctly, Germany, and especially Austria. 


Ed. S. J. , : 
3) In the chapter on “Economics”, loc. cit., N. Y. 
1934, p. 473. 
4) Loe. cit., N. Y., Feb., p. 48. 
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sidies, 120 millions on telephone development 
[telephone service is a department of the Brit- 
ish post office], 130 million on roads, and 170 
millions on other public works schemes. The 
official conclusion in the face of these figures 
and continued unemployment is that large- 
scale public works as a method of dealing with 
unemployment have been tried and have failed. 

While Time and Tide thinks there is much to 
be said for President Roosevelt’s preference of 
public works to the dole, it is convinced, never- 
theless, that, according to the official econom- 
ists of their country, “employment is small rel- 
ative to the heavy expenditure involved, and 
burdens are left in national and local finances 
which impede recovery of normal activity. The 
way to recovery, they say, lies in the creation 
of confidence by State policy, and the creation 
of facilities for, and the removal of hindrances 
to, trade.’’!) 

But there are “spending economists” who en- 
tirely dissent from this view. “To them the 
American President is the New Messiah. Time 
will provide the test,” exclaims Time and Tide. 
Indeed it will; but it will not remove the bur- 
den of debts from the shoulders of the pro- 
ducers nor obliterate the spoor of the evils 
which are bound to attach themselves to any 
policy of spending in our country. 


Roots of Economic Individualism 


The attacks on ‘rugged individualism’, so 
popular at the present time, evidently proceed 
from the conviction that it is entirely of the 
economic order. The truth is, economic indi- 
vidualism, held responsible for greed and other 
equally obnoxious tendencies of the capitalistic 
mind and era, has its roots in the individualism 
proclaimed by Protestant reformers of the 16. 
century on the one hand, the deists of the 17. 
and the rationalistic philosophers of the suc- 
ceeding century on the other. 

The German rationalist Lessing clearly per- 
ceived the results of private judgment, the 
right of the individual to interpret the Bible, 
the foundation of religious individualism. ‘In 
the Catholic Church there is but one Pope,’ he 
said, “while the Protestants have innumerable 
small popes.’ Hach preacher, a religious in- 
dividualist, has become his own pope, as it 
were. The philosophers, on their part, extend-. 
ed the right of the individual to judge and 
choose into the moral domain. Hence laissez 
faire, modern divorce and birth control, indi- 
vidualism carried to the nth degree. New proof 
for an old truth: Ideas precede action! 

Rugged individualism, so-called, was first es- 
tablished in the religious and philosophical con- 
victions of men. Ultimately, they shaped the 
motives and actions of financiers, industrialists 
and merchants, until individualism found ex- 


1) Loe. cit., Jan. 12, p. 27. 
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pression in the popular declaration—“every- 
body for himself, and the Devil catch the hind- 
most.” This Devil, let us add, is called by Mil- 
ton, writing with the impressions of a great 
revolution in mind, “....sly hypocrite, who 
now would seem Patron of Liberty... .”!) 


Coming to Realize a Sinister Influence 


While the Grand Orient of France has long 
been considered a bitter, ruthless enemy of the 
Church by informed Catholics, the world in 
general has paid scant attention to its activi- 
ties, even those in the political field, exercised 
both in and outside of France. A few years 
ago the Saturday Review, of London, a conser- 
vative organ of opinion, an exception in this re- 
gard, on several occasions declared this su- 
preme body of French masonry responsible for 
the Spanish revolution. Of late, however, the 
long sustained silence, which so facilitated the 
abuse of power by the Grand Orient of France, 
has been broken. An accusing finger is now oc- 
casionally pointed to this asocial institution and 
its sinister influence. For instance, by Paul 
Einzig, author of ‘“France’s Crisis,” published 
by Macmillan. The impression of his remarks 
on the subject are recorded thus by Rollo H. 
Myers in Time and Tide, a liberal London week- 
ly: 

“Of the part played by Freemasonry in French poli- 
tics, Dr. Hinzig says enough to show that the accusations 
brought against this secret society are not entirely 
unfounded; but no one who does not read L’ Action 
Francaise can have any idea of the iniquities with which 
the Hranc-macons are credited by the their opponents. 
What is not generally known in England, however, is 
that the continental Loge that wields political power 
is that of Le Grand Orient, whose members have no con- 
nection with the other, and more innocent branch of 
Freemasonry known as Le Rite Ecossais.’’2) 

While Le Rite Ecossais may be “more inno- 
cent” of political intrigues than the Grand Ori- 
ent, the correctness of the late Mr. Preuss’ 
opinion: “That Masonry is one throughout the 
world, is clearly established in the very Land- 
marks or essential principle of the Order,’’ is 
proof against contradiction.*) 


After a Century of ‘Municipal Progress’ 


In the beginning of the 19. century municipal 
government in England was, generally speak- 
ing, rotten to the core. The Royal Commission 
on Municipal Corporations, instituted a hun- 
dred years ago for the purpose of inaugurating 
changes and considered “one of the most ener- 
getic and remarkable bodies ever set up,” de- 
clared in its short General Report that “the 
existing Municipal Corporations of England 


1) Milton, Paradise Lost, IV, 957-958. 

2) Loc. cit., Jan. 19, p. 10. 

3) Preuss, A., A Study in American Freemasonry. 
St. Louis, 1908, p. 896. 


and Wales neither possess nor deserve the con- 
fidence and respect of Your Majesty’s subjects, 
and that a thorough-going reform must be ef- 
fected before they can become, what we humbly 
submit to Your Majesty, they ought to be, 
useful and efficient instruments of Local Gov- 
ernment.”’!) 

The reforms inaugurated in 1835 were so 
successful that it is possible for Dr. Robson 
now to declare: 

“The Municipal Corporations have grown in size, in 
wealth, in power, in prestige, in popularity. They have 
developed to an astonishing extent in integrity, effici- 
ency, and devotion to the public good. They have come 
to employ vast armies of highly trained, competent, and 
public-spirited municipal officers. They have become 
the gathering ground of civic virtues and the focusing 
point of disinterested public service. Above all, they 
provide the training school for a democratic community. 
It is in the Ward and at the Town Hall [in our country 
the very cells of corruption in the body politic], in 
Council meeting and in Committee, that the nation has 
learnt the art of self-government and the meaning of 
freedom.”’2) 

Consequently, the year 1935 will be marked 
in England “by widespread celebrations to 
commemorate a hundred years of municipal 
progress.” 


The trend in our country is at present in the 
very opposite direction. We are not reforming 
municipal government or making of it a school 
of self-government. On the contrary, we are 
looking to the Leviathan to do for us, what we 
should be able to do for ourselves. The town- 
ship, the county, the Commonwealth even are 
taking orders from Washington to the destruc- 
tion of self-government and true democracy. 


The Plight of the Unorganized 


Have the unorganized laboring masses of the 
country, the men and women who constitute a 
true proletariat, been benefited even indirectly 
by the wages and standards attained by Organ-_ 
ized Labor? A well-known Catholic employer, 
known to be openminded, writing to a friend 
on January 8, states: 

“While I have had some quarrels with the leaders of 
Union Labor, nevertheless, I am one of those who feel 
that Organized Labor has been largely responsible for 
high wages and better living conditions prevailing in 
this country and that unorganized labor has been bene- 
fited perhaps as much as the former.” 

One might assert no less confidently that the 
benefits Organized Labor has obtained to in the 
course of years as a reward of organization and 
militancy, far from having improved percept- 
ibly the lot of the unorganized, added to their 
plight. Are not the slums of our cities to an 
extent the result of two factors: usurious prices 
of building material and wages so high that the 
rent low-wage proletarians pay does not permit 


1) Robson, Wm. A. A Hundred Years of Local Gov- 
ernment. The People’s Year Book, 1935, p. 181. 
2) Loe. cit., p. 183. 
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even well-intended owners to keep tenements in 
a good state of repair? Is it reasonable to 
assume that men and women, paid 3 or 4 dollars 
5 day,—and this was the highest wage paid un- 
skilled, and not a few semi-skilled unorganized 
workers in the days of prosperity—could buy 
or rent. homes constructed out of excessively 
high-priced building material by artisans re- 
celving wages of from 8 to 16 dollars a day? 

_ The extremes of income of every kind are in- 
jurious to the welfare of a nation; social re- 
form worthy of the name will always strive to 
establish a happy medium. The difference be- 
tween the wage a master-guildsman was per- 
mitted to charge for his services and the wage 
paid by him to a journeyman was, to instance 
one example, really slight. The unorganized 
worker of the country has been the forgotten 
man; his lot during the fat years was an espe- 
cially hard one. Under relief not a few of these 
people seem to be better off than they were 
while self-sustaining. 


An Evil Heritage in Mexico 


Can our Government afford to engage in a 
close scrutiny of the anti-clericalism displayed 
so savagely not alone by the Federal power but 
also by what bears the name of ‘public authori- 
ty’? in the several states of Mexico? We dare 
say, Senator Borah’s Resolution, should it be 
enacted, would yield poor results. The Mexican 
Government would probably make haste to en- 
lighten the Committee, entrusted with the task 
of investigating the suppression of religious lib- 
erty trans Rio Grande, American statesmen and 
diplomats had encouraged them to adopt the 
policy recommended by Voltaire in the 18. cen- 
tury: Ecrasez l’infame, meaning the Church! 


While Huerta (1854-1916) was President, 
Woodrow Wilson sent John Lind to Mexico to 
investigate conditions there, with instructions 
to report to him. Christopher Hollis, than 
whom there are few publicists of today better 
informed, has told the sequel in ‘The American 
Heresy”: 

“John Lind, a fanatical enemy of the Catholic 
Church, .... after a short investigation reported that 
‘prostitution and the Catholic Church are the chief 
causes of the Mexican trouble.’ From the first there- 
fore Lind put himself in vigorous opposition to Huerta, 
a Catholic, though by no means a clerical. Bryan, too, 
who had been much interested in Protestant missionary 
activities in Mexico—activities which by Catholics in a 
Catholic country are apt to be resented as ill-educated 
and impertinent!)—threw his influence on to the anti- 
Catholic side. In financial circles also remained a tra- 
dition of anti-clericalism, dating from the middle of the 
last century when, as a result of liberal legislation, 
various interests had been able to get hold of lands 
previously the property of the Church and had acquired 
the habit of opposing the clerical party both for fear 
that, if it returned to power, it would restore the lands 
to their former purpose, and from a more vague feel- 


1) Charles F. Lummis, the Americanist, has some- 
thing similar to say on this score. 


ing that Catholicism was ‘bad for business.’ Under 
these three influences Wilson (Ambassador in Mexico) 
received his instructions that General Carranza was to 
be supported and General Huerta opposed. A great 
weight of opinion was on the other side.’”2) 

The policy adopted by Woodrow Wilson 
forced Huerta’s resignation.2) This gave the 
anti-clerical forces the opportunity they have 
improved to their advantage ever since. Evi- 
dently, the present situation, not of his own 
making, demands of President Roosevelt discre- 
tion, tact, and infinite patience. 


Contemporary Opinion 


To me it is a portentous fact that the aver- 
age man cares less today for the polling booth 
than he does for the stadium. The interest in 
the welfare of the state is at a low ebb, while 
the interest in the competition of the athletic 
field is the dominating passion of men.... 


.... No presumption could be more unreas- 
onable than to impute immortality to our form 
of government. If we are disposed to indulge 
in the self-complacent belief that our govern- 
ment has some peculiar immunity from the 
laws of decay and which insures its immor- 
tality, it is well to remember that, although it 
has only existed 147 years, yet in four different 
periods the edifice of the union was shaken to 
its very foundations, and that men are still liv- 
ing who fought to preserve that Union in one 
of the most tragic civil wars in history. 


JAMES M. BECK, M.C.‘) | 


If there are any conclusions from the past 
year’s herculean efforts to bring business re- 
covery that have gained wide acceptance, they 
are 1), that the durable-goods industries must 
be revived, and, 2), that the CWA program, 
though a boon to retail business, accomplished 
exactly nothing in helping the durable-goods 
industries to their feet.... 

That relief has no recovery value is proved 
anew by Lloyd George’s denunciation of the 
British unemployment assistance doles as in- 
effective for recovery, for his campaign in 
favor of a construction program derives its 
strength from the fact that relief payments 
have not reactivated the economic circulation. 
The British experience should be a warning toa 
Congress that our own half-begun recovery 
program must not be allowed to degenerate into 
a relief program. 

Engineering News-Record>) 


2) London, 1927, p. 282. 

3) Let the reader consult for personal impressions of 
this “dramatic period”, Edith O’Shaughnessy’s A Diplo- 
mat’s Wife in Mexico. N. Y., 1916. 

4) One time Solicitor General U.S. A. From address 
del. at St. Louis on Feb. 23. 


5) Jan. 31, 1935. 
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Sir,—‘‘The State has no money of its own; 
the millions it spends annually are raised by 
taxation.” Thus the Secretary of the Primrose 
League (Lloyd George) in the Post to-day. 

Nobody ought to “get away with” such a 
statement without being told the full truth, 
which is that the state of things it describes is 
a standing outrage against God and man. By 
all laws of natural justice and human tradition, 
it is for the ruler of the State, and for him 
alone, to create money and put it in circulation. 

Once in our lifetime this has been done, when 
the Government issued the first Treasury notes 
in August, 1914. But, immediately afterwards, 
our rulers (and Mr. Lloyd George in particu- 
lar) were persuaded to revert to the money- 
lenders’ ‘“‘money.”’ 

Nothing can ever make it right or morally 


ENE Fr. F. H. DRINKWATER!) 


The most important consideration in regard 
to the adoption of unemployment insurance in 
this country would ... appear to be the im- 
perative need for further study of the question 
as it applies to the United States. With almost 
no experience of our own to draw upon, that of 
foreign countries provides the only practical 
basis on which to judge the workability of the 
general idea, bearing in mind, however, that 
conditions in the United States, economic, social 
and political, differ greatly from those abroad. 
Although European experience has proved that 
unemployment in emergency volume could not, 
in any event, be satisfactorily relieved through 
unemployment insurance, the pressure of pres- 
ent unemployment accentuates the possibility 
that an experiment program may be hastily 
adopted for the United States before the ques- 
tion has undergone adequate study and an- 


alysis. The Index?) 


One of the most remarkable features of our 
present-day economic life is the gradual but 
continuous elimination of the element of com- 
petition from industry. A number of years ago 
Mr. J. M. Keynes told a Liberal Party summer 
school that 60 percent of the key industries of 
this country [Great Britain] were outwith the 
realm of competition .... 

This principle of eliminating competition is 
now being carried into the whole field of agri- 
cultural produce marketing. In 1931, Dr. Ad- 
dison, Minister of Agriculture in the Labor 
Government, piloted the first Agricultural Mar- 
keting Bill through Parliament. It was a pure- 
ly producers’ measure and aroused considerable 


1) A communication to the Editor of the Birmingham 
0st, Jan. 25. 
2) N. Y., Feb., p. 38. 


opposition from the co-operative movement be- 
cause of its almost complete neglect of the con- 
sumers’ interests. In 1933 the National Gov- 
ernment, building upon the Labor basis, passed 
additional legislation which is now being vigo- 
rously operated in the form of agricultural 
marketing schemes. 


The objection of co-operators to these mar- 
keting schemes is that they ignore the claims 
and the interests of the consumer. They are 
costly, cumbrous, inefficient and inequitable. 
Properly framed, and representing all sections, 
they could be of great service to the community, 
but as at present organized and administered 
they are a menace to the development of the 
movement. 

WILLIAM GALLACHER, Director 
Scotch Co-op. Wholesale Society, in 
The Producer’) 


Most members on the Editorial Board of 
Christendom .... say the New Deal is merely 
the expiring kick of Capitalism; that it has no 
intellectual principles underlying it, and that 
in particular it has no understanding of the 
fundamental economic situation; and that any- 
how it does not derive from Christianity but 
from Rousseauism, and is therefore of small in- 
terest to us. However, they are kind enough 
to say that ‘if you discern anything interesting 
in it, by all means let us know what it is.’... 


In the writer’s opinion, however, the New 
Deal is far from being a mere wriggle of capi- 
talism. The capitalists are wriggling, of course, 
and hoping to turn the Deal into one which will 
be to their advantage. But in Roosevelt’s in- 
tention, and in that of a great part of the Amer- 
ican people, it is the purpose of the New Deal 
to give a square deal to every element in the na- 
tion. They are proceeding in this direction by 
the characteristically Anglo-Saxon method of 
trialjand error. jae 


So perceptive an economist as Mr. P. W. 
Martin finds a real if sub-conscious politico- 
economic unity in the doings of the Roosevelt 
group (which after all has its Brain Trust): 
an attempt to combine the virtues of private 
initiative with those of public control, and of 
leadership with democracy. If England were 
half as much possessed by the determination to 
do something, how much better a chance would 
Christendom have of explaining to it what is 
good to do. 

M.-B.R. 
The Necessity of Christian Sociology?) 


1) Dec. 1984, p. 353. 


2) Editorial, Christendom, A Journal of Christian So- 
ciology, now in its fourth year, is published at Oxford 
by eer ee of Anglicans. Vol. 4, No. 16, Dec. 1934, 
p. -54. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Founded some 80 years ago, the Society of 
St. Charles Borromeo, with headquarters at 
Bonn on the Rhine, today conducts 5333 circu- 
lating libraries in 4162 communities of Ger- 
many, with a total of 35,600,000 inhabitants. 

These libraries contain in the aggregate 4,300,000 
volumes; the circulation in one year reached 9,300,000 
volumes, distributed among 517,303 readers. The So- 
ciety employs 15,139 people; the total expense of the 


organization in the last year for which figures are avail- 
able was $300,000. 

Two-thirds of the Borromiusverein libraries are situ- 
ated in communities of less than five thousand people. 
The Society, in fact, has outstripped the number of pub- 
lic libraries in the rural sections and small towns of 
the country. 


On February 3rd St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian 
Catholic League, New York, concluded the 
twenty-fifth year of its existence. Founded by 
converts of the Scandinavian race, it has dur- 
ing those years distributed much apologetic 
literature in the Scandinavian languages and 
otherwise promoted an understanding of Cath- 
olic religion and the Church. The League an- 
nually publishes St. Ansgar’s Bulletin. 

“The purpose of organizing St. Ansgar’s Leagues 
throughout the nation,’ says the Bulletin, “is to give 
Scandinavians opportunity to become better acquainted 
with their Catholic heritage and with the present re- 
vival of interest in the ancient religion of the Scandi- 
navian countries.” 

During the past year, the first organization of Cath- 
olic Scandinavians outside of New York was founded at 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. It has adopted the title chosen 
by the New York group. 


CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 


A Spanish Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, Solidaridad de Trabajadores Vascos, 
with headquarters at Bilbao, has sought mem- 
bership in the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. The organization is 
a regional one, as the name indicates, since the 
member bodies are located entirely in four Bis- 
cayne provinces. 


All over Spain organizations of Christian Trade 
Unions are growing in number and strength. From the 
presses of Hl Debate, the Catholic daily of Madrid fre- 
quently referred to in foreign cables, there issues the 
fortnightly Trabajo (Labor), edited and published by 
“Accio Popular.” 

The “National Labor Front” contains a great number 
of local and regional federations; the most important 
among them is the General Federation of Catholic 
Workingmen’s Unions, with headquarters at Madrid. 
The Federation of Employees of the Province of Va- 
lencia is also incorporated in the National Labor Front. 


RELIGION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Separation of Church and State may be pro- 
vided for in the Constitution of our Common- 
wealths; in practice certain active religious 
minorities obtain recognition in public institu- 
tions to an extent incompatible with the funda- 
mental law of the land. According to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri News Service, issue of Feb- 


REVIEW 


ruary 2, “exercises formally inaugurating Dr. 
Carl Agee as Dean of the Bible College at the 
University of Missouri were conducted in the 
University Auditorium at Columbia, as a part 
of Religious Emphasis Week, which has been 
held at the University during the past week.” 
To this account the News Service adds the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Dr. G. D. Edwards, retiring Dean of the Bible Col- 
lege, presided at the ceremony. Speakers at the in- 
auguration included Dr. Harry L. Ice, Independence 
Boulevard Church of Christ, Kansas City; Dr. Charles 
R. Brown, Dean Emeritus of the Yale Divinity College; 
Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, Temple Israel, St. Louis; 
and Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, Acting President of 
the University of Missouri. 

_“.... The idea of setting aside one week for Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week at the University of Missouri 
started four years ago and since that time has been an 
annual event. Last year over ten thousand persons at- 
tended the various talks and lectures given during the 
week by outstanding religious leaders from all over the 
United States. 

“This year invitations were sent to all ministers in 
the state of Missouri whose congregations numbered 
over three hundred, inviting them to attend and take 
part in the Religious Emphasis Week activities. 

“This year’s Religious Emphasis Week program in- 
cluded over twenty-five informal talks in addition to 
three University convocations held during the week, in 
addition to numerous luncheon and dinner meetings.” 


NUDISM 


The existence of deeprooted confusion in the 
minds of men and women of the present gen- 
eration is one of the indications that our civili- 
zation is approaching a climax. A plan to out- 
law nudism in New York state was opposed at 
a hearing in Albany before the Joint Senate and 
Assembly Committee on Codes by clergymen, 
artists, and liberals. 

Mrs. Mary Ryskid spoke on this occasion for the Na- 
tional Council on Freedom from Censorship, unit of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Pointing out that 
neither she nor other members of the Council were 
nudists, Mrs. Ryskid condemned the bill, as now drafted,. 
as an invasion of family life and an unwarranted attack 
on the serious practice of nudism, recognized abroad as 
a legitimate cult with a definite philosophy and theory 
of physical culture. The bill would prevent nudism 
even in private parks and sanitariums “far removed 
from the public view where no outsider could possibly 
be offended.” 


CENSORSHIP 


The Police Commissioners of Sudbury, On- 
tario, evidently share the opinion of Plato (De 
leg. I. 2.) that public authority should prohibit 
artistic and literary productions dangerous to 
morals and the safety of a commonwealth. 
Having, together with newspaper men and a 
number of prominent citizens, previewed the 
Russian silent picture “Ten Days that Shook 
the World”, the Commissioners passed the mo- 
tion: “That the police be instructed to seize the 
film, ‘Ten Days that Shook the World’, if an 
attempt be made to exhibit same in the city of 
Sudbury.” 

They took the attitude that whether the picture was 
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simply educational or whether it was Communist propa- 
ganda depended upon the type of audience to which it 
was shown. An audience of intelligent Canadians would 
view it merely as an exhibition of the Russian attitude 
toward capitalism, while an audience already pre-dis- 
posed toward revolution would be inclined to accept it 
as an argument in favor of the overthrow of constituted 
authority by force. The audience before which it had 
been proposed to exhibit the picture was of the latter 
sort, the commissioners felt. 


CO-EDUCATION 


In the various reforms being advocated today 
for the future progress of India, co-education 
is a subject that is being much discussed at the 
moment. The Women’s Conference at Karachi 
debated it quite at length. Much emphasis is 
laid on the fact that the dualism which prevails 
in Indian life today—educated manhood and ig- 
norant womanhood—resulted in disparity and 
incompatibility of views which made the lives 
of thousands unhappy. 

The subject has been considered chiefly from the 
purely educational, administrative and economic view- 
point, the Hxaminer of Bombay, points out. “The moral 
aspect of the problem is but lightly touched upon, and 
when it does receive some consideration the fear is ex- 
pressed that too much importance is being given to it! 
Yet for the future stability of family life in India the 
moral formation of our children is a necessary condi- 
tion. And co-education is not conducive to the moral 
well-being of the student. The anxiety shown by lead- 
ing non-Catholics to have their girls educated in Cath- 
olic convents is an indication, in no little measure, of 
their preference for the old system.” 


CO-OPERATION 


While consumers co-operation is not, gener- 
ally speaking, flourishing in our country, the 
Oil Co-ops have done very well in recent years. 
The Oil Co-operatives of Kansas, for instance, 
rank fifth in distribution of gasoline in that 
state, as compared with distribution by old line 
companies, according to state tax reports for 
the first six months of 1934. The only com- 
panies which dispose of more gasoline in 
Kansas than do the Co-operatives are, in the 
following order: Standard, Phillips, Sinclair, 
and White Eagle. 

These are instances of what locals accom- 
plish: 

The Nobles County Cooperative Oil Co., at its annual 
meeting, held at Worthington, Minn., declared a patron- 
age dividend of $29,187. A return of 16 percent on 
total sales of $184,939 for the year, the largest in the 
history of the organization—The Central Co-op Oil 
Association of Blooming Prairie, Minn., reported a net 
gain of $19,236 for the past year, and declared a divi- 
dend of 12.5 percent. Similar statements of successful 


management of oil-cooperatives may be found in rural 
weeklies wherever oil co-operatives exist. 


The American people have never been penny 
wise; this is one reason why consumers’ co- 
operation has not flourished in our country. 
Labor too sinned, inasmuch as it directed its 
efforts solely to increasing wages and decreas- 
ing working hours, improving factory condi- 
tions, etc., etc. For this, as well as other rea- 


sons, the consuming public never fully realized 
the advantages they were denying themselves 
by neglecting to adopt the plan of the Rochdale 
Pioneers. 

On the other hand, the Belfast, Ireland, Co-Operative 
Society opened its thirty-eighth grocery branch on New 
Year’s Day. Alderman H. Midgley, M.P., of the Board 
of Management, said the co-operative movement in the 
Belfast district was in the proud position of controlling 
commercial utilities capable of satisfying the require- 
ments of practically the whole population of Northern 
Ireland. ; 

To what truly colossal proportions co-operators have 
carried their enterprises the holiday trade of the Royal 
Arsenal Co-Operative Society, London, demonstrates. 
In the seven days’ trading previous to Christmas, the 
sales were over 300,000 pounds sterling ($1,500,000), 
whilst for the four weeks of Christmas trading the sales 
reached beyond 875,000 pounds, approximately 66,000 
pounds more than in the same period of the previous 
year (1933). 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Critical of American optimism, which radi- 
ated from every pore during the Coolidge and 
Hoover Administrations, the Daily Telegraph, 
of London, declares our | social insurance 
schemes belated. Commenting on President 
Roosevelt’s program for social security, the 
paper says editorially, such measures as unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, etc., 
should have been established years ago when 
the nation was in a comparatively prosperous 
condition. 

The terrible economic depression which has caused 
such intense suffering has convinced most Americans 
“that they were wrong in not following the example of 
other countries in this field of beneficent social legisla- 
tion,” the Telegraph remarks. 

But during the Coolidge and Hoover regimes, when 
American prosperity was at its zenith, it was loudly 
proclaimed that the secret of perpetual prosperity had 
been found and that the dangers of a following slump 
had been eliminated by new methods of American mass 
production industrialism based on high wages and high 
tariffs with the whole world as a market for ever-grow- 
ing export trade. 

“That would in fact have been an ideal time for the 
institution of an unemployment insurance scheme.” 


REACTION AGAINST COTTON POLICY 


Contraction of the market for American cot- 
ton, crop curtailment under the AAA, the gen- 
eral uncertainty regarding cotton prices, along 
with other factors, have resulted in a substan- 
tial reduction in transportation of this staple 
and its working-over into finished products, 
and a consequent loss of employment to a con- 
siderable number of workers engaged in vari- 
ous industries. Last October a group of inter- 
ested men organized the Cotton Industries Em- 
ployees Association, and in December they and 
their later associates conducted a convention in 
Memphis. By the time Congress convened, the 
association had upwards of 100,000 members, 
railroad and steamship employees, warehouse 
men and ginners. 


The Association’s present program embraces the de- 
mands: The Government is to “get out of” the cotton 
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business, to cease accumulating stocks, either by pur- 
chase or loan, and to liquidate its holdings of the staple 
through the trade channels over a four- or five-year 
period, preferably in the dull months between January 
and July. The association also wants the Government 
to cease financing “farm co-operatives.” As for acre- 
age, they advocate control until the carry-over has been 
reduced to normal proportions, but “of sufficient size to 
supply our domestic requirements and to regain our lost 
export markets.” Tariffs are to be adjusted to permit 
foreign nations to sell to the United States that they 
may be able to purchase our cotton. Other demands 
are, elimination of processing tax with the alternative 
of a similar tax on competing products. The associa- 
tion recommends premiums be paid to growers on that 
portion of their production consumed in the American 
market, between 5 and 7 million bales a year. 


BUREAUCRACY 


_That inseparable concomitant of centraliza- 
tion of power, to which we are now committed, 
bureaucracy, is evidenced in .the Baltimore 
Bae recent editorial on “A Fly in the Oint- 
ment”: 


“In war days Washington was so crowded with goy- 
ernment employés that it was impossible to find ade- 
quate accommodation for them and Baltimore reaped 
some benefit from the overflow. Being within easy com- 
mutation distance, no inconsiderable number of persons 
found living quarters in this city. 

“But though Baltimoreans will be glad to welcome the 
strangers within our gates they will be apt to view with 
mixed emotions the reasons for the influx from Wash- 
ington which is again reported to be under way. They 
will note that in the current year the civil service com- 
mission reports that 88,000 employés have been added 
to the government pay roll, boosting the total number 
to 680,181, and that the October bill for personnel 
passed the $100,000,000 mark. 

“Of course there is a limit to the housing that Wash- 
ington can offer, though there seems to be no limit to 
the liberality with which Uncle Sam is prepared to pro- 
vide tenants. But the fact that Maryland must help to 
pay the bill lessens considerably the satisfaction that 
would be felt otherwise in extending hospitality to the 
residents of an overcrowded and rather dreary town.” 


BUILDING COSTS 


Two factors chiefly are held responsible for 
high building costs and the consequent dearth of 
new construction: building material and wages. 
According to the Index (February, 1935), the 
high rates prevaling for material are still 
somewhat below the 1926 index while wages at 
no time during the Depression fell below this 
level and are, today, considerably above it. 


In a comparison between building activities in the 
United States and in other countries, the London 
Economist has recently attributed the low rate of con- 
struction in this country to high costs. According to 
the League of Nations’ building indices (1928-100), 
construction of dwellings in the United States, in July, 
1934, stood at 10.1 and of other building at 25.7, while 
comparable indices for Great Britain were 187.4 and 
113.3; the French index for all building was 83.5, that 
of Italy 152.2, and construction of dwellings in Germany 
stood at 69. 

“In the United States, for example,” states the 
Economist in discussing the different rates of construc- 
tion, “an appreciable expansion in the building industry 
has so far been prevented by the high level of build- 
ing costs, due in a large measure to the operation of 
the National Recovery Act.” 


SLUMS 


“Tear down the slums and put up decent 
blocks of apartments in their stead.” The slogan 
was sounded again at the National Housing 
Conference in Washington as administrative 
heads reported on the progress so far made. 

Even as speeches were made by the President, 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and by heads of 
Government departments,” sayS a newspaper 
account, “the imaginative listener could hear an 
accompaniment of crashes in distant cities as 
slums came down and cheery hammering as 
new, low-rent houses went up.” 

So far, the Public Works Administration has 13 of 
these projects on hand in nine big cities. Sixteen addi- 
tional projects of the sort are ready to start. At a cost 
of $82,807,000 the first 13 will supply 19,340 living 
units; the second 16, at a cost of $30,821,000, will sup- 
ply 8,240 more. 

Spokesmen for the Federal Government announced 
that the Government is pinch-hitting as part of the 
PWA program until local communities and private en- 
terprise take the idea over. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Geneva is the first city of Switzerland to 
adopt the system of assisting families with 
three and more children with a grant of money, 
provided they have resided there for over a 
year while their income from other sources does 
not reach a certain fixed minimum. 


Thus a family whose income for each of its members 
is no more than 60 Swiss francs receives 10 francs a 
month for the third child and 20 francs for each addi- 
tional child up to and including the eighteenth year. 
In 1932 117 families with 450 children were paid 30,680 
Swiss francs. While this total is negligible, as far as 
the municipal budget is concerned, the amounts paid 
families were a welcome addition to their income from 
other sources. 


HOME INDUSTRIES 


According to the Canadian Government 
Newssheet, home canneries are a development 
of the last few years of great importance and 
possibilities. It is estimated that in 1934 there 
were about 1,700 registered establishments op- 
erating in Quebec with a production of probab- 
ly 230,000 cases. The movement is spreading 
into Eastern Ontario and other important vege- 
table-growing districts. 


These small unit canneries are largely operated by 
individual vegetable growers so that the commodity is 
processed in a fresh state and, with proper treatment, 
a product of unexcelled quality results. 


CHAINS 
Canada’s Parliamentary Mass Buying Com- 
mission recently ascertained that, while making 
profits of 20 percent or $1,800,000, at the direc- 
tion of its New York office, the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company Limited of Canada reduced the 
wages of its employees 10 percent in 19382. 


The information was obtained from Leslie G. Har- 
rington, manager for Canada. 


HISTORICAL 


Father Elelias’ Death and Last 


Accepting the results of research instituted 
by the late Msgr. F. G. Holweck, Rev. John E. 
Rothensteiner, and others, Rev. John M. Len- 
hart, O.M.Cap., in his article on the Jesuit mis- 
sioner Helias D’Huddeghem, printed in these 
columns some time since,!) gives the date of the 
priest’s death as August 
11-12, 1874, and the place 
of his burial as Florris- 
sant, Mo., i. e., the his- 
torically important ceme- 
tery in the grounds of 
St. Stanislaus Novitiate. 

Publication of Fr. Len- 
hart’s article having 
caused discussion among 
a group of priests in Cen- 
tral Missouri, acquainted 
with the Taos community 
and history, who knew 
of a tombstone erected in 
honor of this missioner 
in the local parish ceme- 
tery, the present writer 
learned of the contro- 
versy and undertook to 
ascertain the facts. An 
inquiry addressed to Rev. 
A. A. Jacobsmeyer, S.J., 
at St. Stanislaus Semi- 
nary, yielded the follow- 
ing information (dated 
November 19, 1933) : 

“... Father D’Hudde- 
ghem died at Taos, but 
he is not buried in our 
cemetery at Florissant. 
In the ‘Menology’ of the 
Missouri Province, a 
rather lengthy account of 
the great missionary is 
given; from it we learn 
that he died at Taos, but 
nothing is said regarding 
the place of his burial. 
Consequently I assume he 
was laid to rest in that town...Since Father 
D’Huddeghem was not one of the pioneers of 
the Missouri Province, there would have been 
no reason why his body should have been 
brought to Florissant...” 


While this communication clearly indicates 
the incorrectness of the claim as to Father 
Helias’ burial, information contributed by the 
present pastor of St. Francis Xavier Church at 
Taos, Rev. Wm. L. Ebert, definitely names the 
cemetery of that community as the missioner’s 


1) Fr. Helias D’Huddeghem, S.J., Pioneer Missioner 
Among the Germans (1796-1874). L.c., issues for Sep- 
tember and October, 1933. 


STUDIES 


Tombstone Marking Grave of Fr. Helias 
d’Huddeghem, S.J., at Taos, Mo. 


AND NOTES 


last resting place. The communication, further- 
more, establishes another date of death than 
that previously published (1874). Father 
Ebert, basing his information on local records, 
the testimony of aged parishioners, and, of 
course, the Helias’ tombstone and its inscrip- 
tion, writes: 

“Father Helias died suddenly during the 
night of August 11 to 12, 1871. According to 
reports, his pipe was 
found by his side, indi- 
cating, apparently that 
death came unexpectedly. 
The baptismal records 
show that he adminis- 
tered the Sacrament of 
Baptism for the last time 
on the 9th of August, 
just two days before his 
death. In both the Bap- 
tismal and the Marriage 
records there is a nota- 
tion about his death, but 
the Register of Burials 
does not mention the fact 
that he was buried here. 
This is not to be won- 
dered at, however, for the 
records, it seems, was be- 
gun in the year 1875; be- 
fore that time apparently 
no record was kept. 


“In the older of our 
two cemeteries, however, 
there is a tombstone over 
the grave of Father 
Helias, with the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“<Patria derelicta terrena 
despiciens per quadraginta 
annos_ parochianis Sancti 
Francisci omnia factus est. 

Hic Jacet Reverendus Do- 
minus Ferdinandus M. He- 
lias, S.J. 

Natus die 8. mensis Au- 
gusti, A.D. 1796; 

Obiit die 11. mensis Augus- 
ti AnD Leva 

Requiescat in pace.’ 

“That Father Helias is buried here in Taos 
is indisputable, from the testimony of reliable 
and truthful witnesses. I shall quote only two, 
for I think that will suffice to prove our con- 
tention. Mr. Hermann Schnieders, who at the 
time of Fr. Helias’ death was a young man of 
sixteen or seventeen years, told me he was one 
of the two parishioners who remained in the 
church during the night preceding Fr. Helias’ 
burial. About midnight these two heard a 
tinkling noise around the coffin, and upon inves- 
tigation found that the glass covering had 
broken, due to the swelling of the body. The 
following day the body of Fr. Helias was in- 
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terred in the cemetery here in Taos. Seven 
years passed, and in the meantime Rev. Gruen- 
der?) became the pastor. It was he who sug- 
gested that Father Helias had been buried in 
the wrong way’, that he should face his peo- 
ple, and not lie in the ‘same direction’ as they. 
Consequently Fr. Helias’ body was disinterred, 
and Mr. Schnieders was again present. The 
casket was opened in the presence of those as- 
sembled, then closed and again placed in the 
ground, this time with his face toward the peo- 
ple. And so the body has remained to this day. 

‘Another witness to the disinterment says 
that the body of Father Helias was intact when 
the casket was opened, but collapsed when ex- 
posed to the air. The witness declares the 
coffin was turned about and again placed in the 
same grave, where it still remains, for no other 
removal was ever made.” 

The photograph of the tombstone sent by 
Father Ebert shows the stately shaft, sur- 


mounted by a cross, to carry, above the inscrip- | 


tion, a carven chalice, over which soars the 
radiant Sacred Host. 

The evidence adduced certainly is conclusive. 
It is submitted here chiefly in the interest of 
historic accuracy. In the course of conversa- 
tion and correspondence it was learned that on 
several occasions in the past, when articles on 
Father Helias had come to the attention of resi- 
dents of Taos and others acquainted with the 
facts, the erroneous statements regarding date 
of his death and place of burial had invariably 
provoked discussion and the wish to see them 
corrected. But at this point the issue rested 
until now. A.F.B 


Regarding Party Affiliation of 
Immigrants 


There is a misleading statement regarding 
the reasons why so large a number of Irish and 
German immigrants affiliated with the Demo- 
cratic Party in the “Biography of Carl Schurz’, 
by A. Lanzer, first issue of the American-Ger- 
man Review.1) Speaking of the distinction the 
subject of his sketch attained in American poli- 
tics, Mr. Lanzer contends: 

“As a whole, it may be said of the Germans as of the 
Irish that, deceived by the name of ‘Democracy’, they 
cast their weight—at least during the years of moral 
agitation—against the Anti-Slavery Party,” i. e. the 
Republican. 

The author of the statement neglects to take 
into account the close affiliation of the new 
party with the Knownothings at the beginning. 
While, on the other hand, the declaration by 
Governor Wise, of Virginia, in favor of religi- 
ous tolerance convinced both Irish and German 


2) Rev. John Gruender, later pastor at Loose Creek, 
Osage County, Mo.; d. March 29, 1909. 

1) P. 18 f. Published quarterly by the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation. 
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Catholics that the Democratic Party was the 
more worthy of their trust. 

More particularly among the Germans the 
cleavage on religious grounds was very pro- 
nounced at the time. As we have demonstrated 
on a number of occasions, the Liberals among 
German immigrants were extremely intolerant 
and aggressive. When men, such at Fritz Has- 
saurek, editor of the Cincinnati Hochwéchter, 
joined the Republican Party and became its pro- 
tagonist, it was but natural German Catholics 
should hold aloof from a political organization 
espoused by men so violently antagonistic to re- 
ligion in general and their Church in particular, 
as was this journalist, but one of many German 
atheists in prominent positions who rallied 
around Fremont. 

Mr. Lanzer quotes Sir James Bryce (1838- 
1922) as having expressed surprise “at the 
want of influence on American politics of the 
great German infusion.” The truth of this 
statement no one will deny. Unfortunately, 
this fact has not as yet been adequately dis- 
cussed. Every German-American is aware of 
the political shortcomings of the members of his 
race, but we lack a critical scrutiny of the sub- 
ject, which must take into account such factors 
as race and tradition, occupation, religious and 
ethical convictions, etc. Even German Liberals 
detested the habitual seeker after public office. 
They called them ‘‘Krippenbeisser,’”’ an epithet 
applied to horses given to the evil habit of dig- 
ging their teeth into the manger and chewing 
the wood. The German’s ideal of honest work 
had a good deal to do with this conception of 
political office. BeRoake 


Collectanea 


The death, on December 28, 1934, of Rev. Fr. 
Ignatius Wilkens, O.F.M., at Louisville, Ky., 
serves to recall the sustained interest the de- 
ceased friar devoted to Church Music and its 
reform. He is said to have composed four 
masses and a number of hymns. On the oc- 
casion of his golden sacerdotal jubilee on 
Christmas Day, 1928, selections from his com- 
positions were rendered at the high mass. 

Fr. Ignatius’ services in the interest of Church Music 
were recognized by Archbishop Elder, who appointed 
him member of the Archdiocesan Commission for the 
Study of Church Music. His “Jubilate Deo” was rend- 
ered on one occasion at the Music Hall in his native 
city, accompanied by the Cincinnati Orchestra and organ. 

The deceased was born in Cincinnati on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1856. He entered the Order of Friars 
Minor there September 11, 1871, and was or- 
dained in the same city December 21, 1878. For 
a time he edited St. Anthony’s Messenger. 
Wellnigh thirty years ago he was sent to St. 
Boniface parish, Louisville, where he died. 


Like the proverbial red thread, there runs 
through accounts pertaining to the Germans in 
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our country the admission of their love of work, 
frugality and perseverance. 

The Souvenir published last fall on the occa- 
sion of the Golden Jubilee of St. Edward’s par- 
ish at Little Rock, Ark., reproduces from the 
Arkansas Gazette the following comments, pub- 
lished in November, 1901, about the time of the 
cornerstone laying of the present church: 


“Wherever a German settles, be it in the country or 
in the city, on a farm or in business, he at once exerts 
his energies and his zeal to accomplish the end he has 
in view. His target is success, and he rarely fails to 
reach his goal. Prosperity marks the German path. 
The German newcomer, though humble he may be, will 
always improve his condition, and thereby add to. the 
prosperity of the community in which he lives. The 
German is no parasite on society; he is always a potent 
factor toward steady progress. He builds upon in- 
dustry, economy and perseverance. His methods may 
be slow, yet he is wise, for ‘fast will never last.’ ” 


Thus from the time of the founding of Ger- 
mantown in 1683 to the present have the home- 
ly virtues of the people of the German blood 
and tongue been acknowledged in our country 
by fairminded observers. 


For a number of years during the Civil War 
St. Ludger’s Catholic Church at Germantown, 
Henry County, Missouri, was occupied by Fed- 
eral troops. The damage to the building result- 
ing from use as barracks was considerable and 
hence many attempts have been made to obtain 
compensation from the Government through an 
Act of Congress. Although both the Senate and 
House Committees of the Seventieth Congress 
reported favorably on the claim, it remained for 
the present Congress (73d.) to vote the relief 
sought. This action was based on facts, stated 
in H. Rept. No. 2767, 70th Cong., 2d. sess., as 
follows: 


“The Committee on War Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 15766) entitled ‘A bill for the re- 
lief of St. Ludgers Catholic Church, Germantown, Henry 
County, Mo.,’ having considered the same, report there- 
on with a recommendation that it do pass with an 
amendment striking out in line 7 of the bill the figures 
‘$6,000’ and inserting therein the figures ‘$3,000’. 

“The evidence in this case, given by witnesses having 
personal knowledge of the facts, shows that St. Ludgers 
Catholic Church at Germantown, Henry County, Mo., 
was taken possession of and occupied by Government 
troops of the United States Army during the Civil War 
during the years 1862, 1863, and part of 1864, that said 
troops were quartered in said church, which was by 
them used for cooking and sleeping and commissary 
purposes, and that during the time it was so occupied it 
was greatly damaged by said use, and by the troops 
shooting through the roof and into the walls of. the in- 
terior of the building; that the communion rail, benches, 
altar, and fixtures and interior decorations of the church 
were ruined, and that said troops dug a well near the 
northwest corner of the church building, causing the 
walls to crack and break, that it continued to be so dam- 
aged and difficult to repair; that such occupation inter- 
rupted the holding of services therein during said 
period, disrupted the congregation, destroyed the organ- 
ization during that time, and caused the parish school 
to be broken up. The troops occupying said building 
were the First lowa troops, and later the Seventh Mis- 
souri Company H were quartered in said church, and no 
services were held therein while said troops occupied 


said church, and not until 1865 were religious services 
resumed.” 
The document states further: 


“Bills have been introduced time and again, commenc- 
ing many years ago, asking for compensation for the 
use and occupation of and incidental damages to said 
church, but consideration was delayed by the World War 
and other conditions. ; ; 

“In view of the above facts, your committee unani- 
mously recommends that the bill do pass as amended. 


The President declined to sign the Bill, for 
fear, it is said, of establishing a precedent. 


Even under primitive conditions of pioneer 
days, the German immigrants attempted to in- 
troduce customs dear to them, part of the heri- 
tage of their forefathers. Thus, when Bishop 
Vandevelde, the second incumbent of the See 
of Chicago, visited a portion of the southern 
section of his Diocese in July, 1851, he was met 
at Framington early in the morning by a depu- 
tation from Teutopolis. He speaks of them in 
his diary as having displayed “an imposing 
sight, as with flying banners they descended the 
hill, entered the village and wheeled around to 
welcome their Bishop.” They were probably 
mounted on horses, as was the German custom 
when villagers went out to meet their Bishop 
on the outer confines of their parish. ‘‘They 
were led on,”’ the account continues, “‘by their 
worthy pastor, Rev. P. Jas. Zagel, and had 
brought a second carriage for the accommoda- 
tion of the Bishop and his attendants.” 

The procession marched through Irvington 
and reached Teutopolis about eight o’ clock A. 
M., where “several volleys of musketry an- 
nounced their arrival. Three arches, composed 
of trees and adorned with festoons and flowers, 
had been erected over the National Road which 
is the main street of the town.” The proces- 
sion did not, however, repair at once to the old 
log church, where Mass was to be celebrated, 
but sought out the building site selected for the 
new church. 

On the following day the cornerstone of the 
new edifice was laid; on this occasion Bishop 
Vandevelde felicitated the people “‘on the happy 
termination of the dissensions, which for sev- 
eral years had distracted their congregation, 
exhorting them, henceforward, to cultivate 
union and fraternal charity.”” The members 
of St. Peter’s Society, the Bishop relates, 
marched in the procession, “‘wearing their bad- 
ges.”’ It was almost two o’clock when the cere- 
monies were concluded. A public dinner had 
been prepared for under a temporary bower 
erected near the foundations of the new church. 
More than a hundred persons sat down to par- 
take of the festive banquet. “All was joy and 
happiness.” 


1) From the Shepherd of the Valley, as quoted in 
Vandevelde’s Diary, “Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee in 
the Episcopacy of His Grace, the Most Rev. Patrick 
Augustine Feehan, etc.,” Chicago, 1890, p. 148-150. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, III. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph T. Otto, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Stickler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Philip H. Donnelly, New York; 
Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; 
Gus J. Reininger, Texas; and John J. Baumgartner, 
North Dakota. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circwm- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


Ten Thousand Study Clubs 


A reviewer of the booklet ‘Aids to Catholic 
Action”, asks the question: “Is there nothing 
we can do with regard to the urgent problems 
menacing us today, until we have formed study 
clubs all over the country and set the members 
reading multitudinous and doubtless admirable 
pamphlets, dealing with every symptom of our 
social diseases? To me this means not Catholic 
Action but inaction. Such study groups can 
never include more than a select handful of our 
people. If every pastor (in accordance with the 
admonition of Pius XI) were ‘to seek diligently, 
select prudently and train fittingly’ a dozen par- 
ents of his flock and send them out among their 
neighbors to organize a national crusade 
against all child-corrupting agencies, the most 
vicious of prevailing abuses would quickly dis- 
appear. Then we should have the nuclei for 
ten thousand study clubs, whose members, in a 
desire to broaden their aims, will gladly consult 
and profit greatly by the series of excellent 
pamphlets listed in the booklet under review.” 


The reviewer is advocating the very thing 
with which he is finding fault. He suggests 
sending out “a select handful of our people” to 
attempt the solution of an urgent problem. But, 
to “train them fittingly” their zeal must be 
aroused and, among other things, they must 
learn what means are best adapted to the at- 
tainment of their purpose. It is true that this 
can be done by an inspiring and instructive ad- 
dress of the pastor; but it can be accomplished 
best by the conviction gained through earnest, 
even if brief, study of the problem. That would 
in reality be a study club. Through the intelli- 
gent activity of the members of such a group 
going out to interest others, this initial club or 
circle would extend its spirit in the formation 
of other circles, ten thousand, if you will. Inci- 
dentally we may remark that, if the entire 
membership of the Central Verein and of the 
Catholic Women’s Union, approximately 120,- 
000, were gathered into study groups, each 
composed of about 12 members, we would actu- 
ally have functioning what appears so striking 
in our headline, ‘‘ten thousand study clubs.” 


Many entertain the erroneous opinion that 
‘“‘a select handful of our people’ designates only 
those who have enjoyed the benefits of a higher 
education. But it must be borne in mind that 
the vocation to Catholic Action is universal. 
This vocation can be extended formally and 
officially by the Bishop or the Hierarchy to any 
and every man and woman. Membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ is not the exclusive 
privilege of the well-educated Catholic; and 
Catholic Action is the active exercise of that 
membership. In his letter to the Patriarch of 
Lisbon, Pius XI expressly declares of those who 
are members of the Mystical Body of Christ: 
“One member must help the other; no one may 
remain inactive, and as each receives he also 
must give.” As we shall see, this statement 
clearly outlines a study club in action. And 
years ago, the saintly Pius X declared: “The 
social question deserves all the Catholic forces 
applied to it, with the greatest energy and con- 
stancy.” Commenting on these words, Father 
Plater, S.J., writes: “This involves study, not 
only by experts and leaders, but by the rank 
and file. Catholics in all the various conditions 
of life must learn to take an intelligent interest 
in the social question. The priest and the lay- ~ 
man, the worker and the student, rich and poor, 
all can help to throw light on this most difficult 
of problems.” Men and women in the ordinary 
walks of life are perhaps better qualified to 
solve certain problems of a practical nature 
than inexperienced high school, college or uni- 
versity graduates. As to the truths of faith, 
any one who has lived them can enter more 
deeply into the study of them. It is possible to 
“train fittingly” even those who have had only 
an ordinary schooling, not necessarily to be 
outstanding leaders, but to express, in their 
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contacts with people, what they have learned by 
correct thinking and informal discussion. 
When this possibility is fully realized by priests 
and people and earnest efforts are made in this 
direction, there will be a more general partici- 
pation in Catholic Action than we have wit- 
nessed until now. 


Faulty Approach 


It is a matter for regret, that many study 
outlines are drawn up so as to call for intense 
mental application of which the ordinary people 
are incapable; likewise, that many of the books 
and pamphlets are written in language which 
the average person does not understand and, I 
may add, which some of the better educated 
merely pretend to understand. This is also 
true of many a lecture, and one of these will 
serve as an example. Last year I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe a large number of women and 
girls, apparently well educated, as they listened 
attentively to a lecture on the very practical 
subject of child training. They admired, I 
might say wondered, and applauded, but did not 
understand. The lecturer herself observed this. 
From time to time, turning from her charts and 
diagrams and graphs, she would smile and ex- 
plain: ‘Well, in plain, simple language it 
means this... .”’ Outlines for study groups, 
books and pamphlets recommended for study, to 
be helpful, must be simple in style and lan- 
guage. 


Another mistaken notion of the reviewer 
whom we have quoted is shared by many; 
namely, that it is possible to engage at once in 
successful action without earnest study and 
careful planning. Particularly in matters per- 
taining to social questions, we will find Catho- 
lics enthusiastic in their approval of certain 
theories which seem plausible just because they 
are presented by an eloquent speaker, or by per- 
sons prominent in the affairs of the nation. They 
will also be convinced by what they read in the 
secular press and current periodical literature 
just because it appears in print. Then they 
begin to discuss such matters without having 
given them serious thought. Perhaps one strik- 
ing expression caught their fancy, one bold 
statement impressed them. They failed to con- 
sider the other side of the case calmly and dis- 
passionately. In consequence, those who have 
done the least thinking will talk most authori- 
tatively. This course is dangerous in matters 
pertaining to the social order. But greater 
harm is to be feared when topics of faith or 
morals are treated in this manner. These 
errors and dangers are prevented by group 
study. 


Nature of the Study Club 
Some imagine membership in a study club 


means long hours of close application of the 
mind, of the distasteful question-and-answer 


routine of class-room work, or of listening to 
dry and uninteresting lectures or readings, in 
weekly meetings over a period of years. On 
the contrary, the study group method makes 
study easy; the associations are congenial and 
the meetings are not conducted in cold, formal 
school-style. Instead of lectures there are short 
talks by the members, followed by friendly in- 
terchange of views and opinions, on subjects 
of interest to all. The number of meetings is 
limited, and a definite plan of study, acceptable 
to all, is formulated in advance. 

We may define a study club as a group of ten 
or twelve persons brought together by mutual 
interest who, by reading, study, informal talks 
and discussion, endeavor, under the guidance of 
a competent leader, to be mutually helpful in 
acquiring useful knowledge and in attaining the 
facility to impart it to others. 


Organization 

The study club should have a small member- 
ship. The limited period assigned for study 
and the active participation of each member de- 
mand this. It will be beneficial, however, to 
call a general meeting of several study clubs 
from time to time, especially if the several 
groups have devoted themselves to the same 
topic of study. While congenial companions 
and those of similar interests, tastes and aspira- 
tions are brought together, study groups must 
not become mere social gatherings for recrea- 
tion or pleasure. There must be a sincere desire 
in the heart of every member to learn and to 
help the other members in their study. 

There must be organization, for the sake of 
good order, but it should be very simple. A 
chairman or leader and a secretary will suffice. 
The leader should, if possible, be a lay person, 
not necessarily preeminent by reason of superi- 
or knowledge, but as eager to learn and to help 
as the other members. Priests are not to be 
leaders of study clubs if other arrangements 
can be made. They are to leave the lay mem- 
bers to their own efforts as much as possible, 
but supply them with advice concerning suit- 
able literature, offer hints and suggestions as 
to the method of preparing a paper or talk, and 
impart special instruction when the subject- 
matter requires it. Catholic Action is lay ac- 
tion, under the guidance and supervision of 
the clergy. The leader should have had some 
experience in simple parliamentary procedure, 
must exercise tact in summarizing and giving 
due credit to the points made by each speaker 
and must prevent the discussion from leaving 
the subject under consideration. Hence, he 
should be foremost in the study of the subject 
to be presented and discussed, but must not be 
expected to deliver the addresses and to mon- 
opolize the discussion. No individual must 
think that he or she is Catholic Action. The 
secretary is expected to make a record of the 
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work done, to report the results to the organi- 
zation which is sponsoring group study and to 
conduct the necessary correspondence. 

(To be concluded) 


JOSEPH J. SCHAGEMANN, C.SS.R. 


A Second Cath. Credit Union Conference 


_As auspicious a development as one could de- 
Sire in the interest of Cath. Parish Credit 
Unions and the promotion of a C. P. C. U. 
movement has been quietly fostered and 
brought to fruition in Southeast Missouri, 
where a Conference of a number of associations 
of this type has been established. At its third 
quarterly session conducted in St. Mary’s par- 
ish hall, Cape Girardeau, some 60 representa- 
tives of 7 out of the 9 affiliated parish unions 
deliberated on their problems, exchanged ex- 
periences, and attended an address delivered by 
the Assoc. Director of the Central Bureau. 


The territory embraced by the Conference covers 
several counties. Side by side with the thriving unions 
affiliated with the conference are a group that were or- 
ganized and later ceased to function or at least to pro- 
gress. A number of circumstances indicate the inter- 
est manifested in the Conference: increasing attendance 
from session to session; participation of members com- 
ing from great distances; alert and practical discus- 
sions, to which must be added the invitation extended to 
the Bureau to send a representative to speak on the 
C. U. movement and the importance of the Conference. 
One fact should not be left unmentioned: The pastor of 
one of the parishes in question and three parishioners 
and members of the local C. U., came from a distance 
of 86 miles to be present at the February meeting, con- 
ducted in the evening, and returned home the same 
night, travelling by auto. The Reverend Father and 
his associates from the parish, moreover, have thus far 
missed none of the sessions. Furthermore, the meet- 
ing voted unanimously to conduct its next session in 
that community, Glennonville, the participants promis- 
ing to attend in large numbers. 

The group of seven unions reporting have a total 
membership of 307, who own 1085 shares. Loans in 
force February 1 amounted to $2,851.49. Two of the 
organizations have investments (other than loans to 
members) of together $2450.27. Comparison of the 
latest reports with those presented to the last previous 
meeting showed a gain on each count and in each of the 
7 unions. 

The pastor, or acting pastor, of each of the seven par- 
ishes was present at the Cape Girardeau session, and 
each made a worthwhile contribution to the delibera- 
tions. The President of the Conference is Rev. Joseph 
Keusenkothen, of Kelso, Rev. M. Helmbacher, of Oran, 
being Spiritual Director, and three other priests, in- 
cluding Rev. Hubert Eggemann, of New Hamburg, 
founder of the first P. C. U. in that section of the state, 
chairmen of committees, each assisted by lay members. 


Gratifying as the development of this Con- 
ference is, it has also this to commend it: those 
who formed it were not pressed to do so. The 
leaders knew of the conference functioning in 
St. Louis, and had observed the value of the 
annual C. U. discussions conducted in connec- 
tion with the conventions of the Cath. Union of 
Missouri, besides having read and heard of 
those held since 1932 in conjunction with the 
annual gatherings of the C. V. They, and the 
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members, have since learned by experience how 
instructive and stimulating such sessions are, 
and realize how much more helpful they must 
become in time. This group have, unsolicited, 
established what is virtually a District League, 
whose objective is that form of Catholic Action 
known as the Catholic Parish Credit Union. 
Similar possibilities are offered to C. U.’s in 
other states, Will their leaders avail them- 
selves of those opportunities? 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


The Catholic Herald of Wisconsin, published 
at Milwaukee, comments editorially on an 
address on credit unions, recently delivered at 
La Crosse before a meeting of the Catholic 
Women’s League by V. Rev. Joseph Riesterer, 
pastor of Holy Trinity parish in that city. 

The article inter alia quotes Fr. Riesterer’s statement 
that there “are now in Wisconsin 400 credit unions, 
which last year did a business of $2,000,000 with a loss 
of only $243.” And having explained the character and 
objectives of consumers’ co-operatives, the speaker de- 
clared it was ‘“‘wiser to help people to help themselves 
than to make them dependent on Government or other 
agencies.” Fr. Riesterer has been identified with the 
Cath. C. U. movement in Wisconsin for several years, 
and was instrumental in organizing the association 
functioning in his parish. 

6 


This C. U., at the close of 1934, possessed 
assets totaling $6,317.14, of which $5,067.55 
was represented by loans granted members, the 
balance being in bank. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that of the amount loaned $358.25 is se- 
cured by endorsement of members and §$3,- 
728.30 by endorsement of non-members, the re- 
mainder being protected by assignment of 
shares in the C. U., mortgages on personal 
property, stocks and bonds, and life insurance 
policies, while none of the loans were unsecured. 


The association declared a dividend of 5 percent at 
the close of the year, its dividend reserve at the time 
totaling $232.52, the guaranty fund reserve $184.35, and 
undivided profits $243.27. 


* * * 


The first Parish C. U. in Minnesota, estab- 
lished in St. Agnes congregation, St. Paul, in 
May, 1930, has loaned approximately $15,000 
to 115 members since its inception. The bor- 
rowers were thereby enabled to pay taxes, in- 
terest on mortgages, physicians’ bills, and 
other obligations. 


At the close of 1934, the association declared divi- 
dends of 5 percent on share holdings and 4 percent on 
deposits. It numbered at the time 106 members—of 
whom 63 had active loans—and 242 depositors. Loans 
in force totaled $4,008.05, while the sum of all accounts 
was $4,830.00. 

Unions not permitted to accept deposits may be inter- 
ested in the circumstance that in this instance the share 
holdings of $2,291.27 are supplemented by deposits of 
$1,699.02. Consequently capital in the amount of 
$3990.29 was provided for purposes of loans. Lacking 
the deposits, the union could not serve its members 
even remotely as well as it has done and does. 
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A consideration which it may be well to 
stress in the promotion of the parish C. U. is 
well expressed by Rev. Edwin P. Fussenegger, 
Moderator of the Allegheny Co. Section of the 
C. V. of Penna., in one of a series of articles on 
Credit Unions contributed by him to The Pitts- 
burgh Catholic. 

“Tet it be known,” he writes, “that the establishment 
of a Parish Credit Union will in no way involve the 
parish itself in any financial obligation. A Credit 
Union is a corporation of parish members who conduct 
the business of the Union and manage all its affairs. 
The parish priest as such has nothing to do with the 
Credit Union. He may become a member thereof and 
be elected to an office, but his responsibility is no great- 
er than that of any other member.” 


* * * 


Endeavors of the Minnesota Branch of the 
C. V. to promote the C. U. movement in that 
state continue to bear fruit. 


The official Vereinsbote reports on the operation of 
the unions recently established in St. Mary’s parish, St. 
Cloud, St. Matthew’s, St. Paul, and St. Joseph’s, Winona, 
While associations are taking shape in Holy Trinity 
parish, New Ulm, St. Joseph’s, Lamberton, St. Augus- 
tine’s, Austin, and St. George, West Newton, Mr. J. M. 
Aretz, President of the Aid Association, assures us pre- 
cautions are being observed to avoid mushroom growth. 


* * * 


Within the first 30 days after St. Gertrude’s 
C. U., of Krakow, Mo., had begun to operate 
on January 15th, the 22 members had de- 
posited $73.00. 


This new unit is truly rural. Its development will, 
for that reason, be all the more worthy of observation. 


* ok * 


St. Aloysius C. U., Chicago, is doing well at 
present. It numbers 130 members, has loans of 
approximately $2800 in force, and about $500 
cash on hand and in reserve. 


Repudiations of the Child Labor Amendment 


The members of a number of State Legisla- 
tures have again been harassed by the per- 
sistent efforts of the proponents of the Child 
Labor Amendment to obtain ratification for 
their measure. Even those bodies which re- 
jected the proposal in 1924 and 1933-34 are 
being importuned to ratify, as though one re- 
jection did not signify the will of the people, 
while ratification, no matter how obtained, 
simply must be regarded as their final decision. 
Recently, after the New York Legislature had, 
for the second time, refused to ratify, an at- 
tempt was made to obtain approval by initiat- 
ing a referendum on the issue. However, this 
attempt has been frustrated thus far. 


In spite of most active propaganda, straight- 
forward and devious, the Legislatures of eight 
States have rejected the amendment in 1935, 
while only four have approved. The States 
which disapproved are: New York, Texas, Ten- 


nessee, Kansas, New Mexico, Nevada, Vermont 
and Massachusetts, while ratification carried in 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Indiana. 


It is gratifying to observe that in New York, 
Kansas and Texas, committees on Legislation 
of our State Branches were on the alert and 
assisted in preventing ratification. In Texas, 
Mr. Gus Reininger, of New Braunfels, aided by 
officers and members of the Branch, cam- 
paigned effectively against approval, person- 
ally appearing in the capital at Austin on two 
occasions to present the contentions of the C. 
V. and its State Federation. 


In Kansas, Mr. Michael Mohr, President of 
the State Branch, made the long journey to 
Topeka to submit arguments against ratifica- 
tion to the members of the Legislature. 


Mr. Mohr contacted Mr. Stone, representative of the 
National Committee for the Protection of Child, Fam- 
ily, School and Church, engaged in opposing ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment throughout the country. In 
cooperation with others, this group pleaded their cause 
and had the satisfaction of witnessing defeat of the 
proposal by a vote of 74 to 40. As reported in the Feb- 
ruary issue, Mr. Mohr had induced the officers of the 
member societies of the State Branch to voice their 
opposition to ratification by mail. 


At the present writing, the proponents of the 
Amendment practically admit defeat, for the 
time being, of their renewed -efforts. Ratifica- 
tion by 12 Legislatures is still needed, and but 
13 are in session at present. To attain their 
objective, the advocates must secure almost a 
100 percent vote of these bodies in their favor. 
The experiences of the past year and the pres- 
ent do not warrant expectation of such a result. 


Youth Movement 


Interest of priests and young laymen in the. 
endeavors of the Young Men’s District League 
No. 2 of the Cath. Union of Missouri continues 
unabated. The zeal of the members is paral- 
leled by the care given to preparing suitable 
programs and planning for future undertak- 
ings. 


The meeting conducted Sunday, Feb. 17, at Linn ex- 
emplified this tendency well. Encouraged by the pres- 
ence of 16 priests, several hundred young men filled 
the roomy parish hall. Besides attending the addresses 
and participating in the subsequent discussion, the or- 
ganization voted to arrange a Catholic Youth Day after 
the pattern of the first event of this kind, the gather- 
ing held last May in Richfountain, and seriously con- 
sidered a proposal (to be further deliberated on by a 
committee) to conduct a three-day institute for the 
study of Recreation under Catholic auspices. 


This latter subject, Catholic Thoughts on Recreation, 
was the subject of the lecture delivered by Rev. Charles 
F. Schilling, of Argyle, while Mr. J. Nicholson, Director 
of the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation for Missouri, 
outlined the rural relief program of the Administration. 
This lecture in particular elicited animated discussion. 
The lecturer, a non-Catholic, stated in conversation that 
he had been favorably impressed by the size of the 
gathering and the serious interest displayed by the 
audience.—Brief addresses were delivered by Rev. Wm. 
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The sessions of this League have come to be 
events in the life of the priests and the young 
men of the Jefferson City Deanery. A District 
League of the Cath. Women’s Union functions 
in the same territory,—both the results of well 
directed efforts conducted during the past few 
years, though the ground, indeed, had previ- 
ously been prepared by priests and laymen. 
Gains like these in times such as the present are 
particularly valuable and encouraging. 


Reviving Interest in the Christmas Crib 


What has come to be known in our country 
as the “Crib” (from the German Krippe- 
manger) is, generally speaking, of the plaster- 
cast variety. On the other hand, the Christmas 
tree has in homes superseded the crib, which 
in the Catholic parts of Germany was fre- 
quently a family heirloom of considerable artis- 
tic value. The large and valuable collection of 
cribs at Munich is evidence of both the talent 
applied to the task of carving the figures and 
the ardent desire to equip as artistically as pos- 
sible these devotional representations of the 
Nativity. 

In Germany a number of societies promote 
exclusively the construction of cribs and their 
introduction into churches and homes; at Vi- 
enna for several decades past a society dedi- 
cates its efforts to presenting poor families with 
a erib at Christmas time, one not merely cut 
out of paper at that. A movement of this kind 
should be inaugurated and fostered in our coun- 
try; it would go far to stimulate a taste for re- 
ligious art and, before all, to nurture devotion 
of the crib. This is even now being done by the 
St. Louis Tertiaries. 

The February issue of their Bulletin enu- 
merates as one of the purposes to which this 
group has dedicated itself “the Crib-Devotion 
in Homes.” Their Director, Fr. Maximus, O. 
F.M., reports, in the same issue of The Ter- 
tiaries Bulletin: 


“T have been informed that house parties were ar- 
ranged [during the recent. Christmas season] featuring 
the Crib devotion with prayer and singing, combined 
with a social hour. Also, that information on the Crib- 
devotion inaugurated by us was brought to the atten- 
tion of those visiting the Crib in the College Church. It 
aided greatly the devotion of those visiting the church 
on that very busy city corner.” 


It is further recorded that one group of Ter- 
tiaries intends to provide for its parish church 
in 1935 a suitable crib. 


“Your magazine is not a stranger to me,” 
writes a priest, who inadvertently had been re- 
quested to subscribe to our journal; “it has been 
a welcome monthly visitor for many years. The 
monthly is rendering a real and much needed 
service in the cause of Social Justice.” 


Necrology 


Few priests and laymen who knew the late 
Fr, Placidus Oechsle, 0.S.B., for many years 
pastor of the parish of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help at Altus, Ark., failed to appreciate him as 
a true monk, a devoted priest, a cultured gentle- 
man, with the soul of an artist, and to identify 
him as a friend and champion of the Central 
Verein and its Central Bureau. So consistent 
and frank was his avowal of his interest in 
Catholic Action and our Federation that his 
acknowledged solidarity with the tens of thous- 
ands constituting its membership seemed a 
natural emanation of his character. Now that 
he has passed to his reward—his death, after 
a lingering illness, occurred February 6th, the 
burial at Subiaco taking place on the 12th—our 
members will surely remember the obligation 
solidarity imposes, by carrying out their part 
of a resolution urged a few years ago by him at 
our convention: “the charity of mutual prayer.” 

Born June 25, 1869, at Volkertshausen in Baden, he 
was orphaned at an early age, but was granted educa- 
tional opportunities by his foster-parents, a welltodo 
farmer of the Black Forest and his wife. While pre- 
paring in a seminary for the teaching profession, he 
was permitted to develop his artistic talents; attending 
the Gymnasium at Hinsiedeln, he soon realized his vo- 
cation and later volunteered for the Mission in Ar- 
kansas, where he was ordained in 1896. 

The parish church erected by Father Placidus at 
Altus—he was appointed to this parish only three years 
after his ordination—is, because of its lofty location, 
commanding a considerable section of the Arkansas 
Valley, and its architectural beauty, widely known. The 
artist-priest, as he was called by many people of the 
state, a lover of mankind, openminded and generous, 
possessed the faculty of making friends. Many of them 
became friends of the Church and the Benedictine Or- 
der, or approached closer at least to a better under- 
standing of both. 

In the Central Verein of Arkansas as well as 
in the national organization, Fr. Placidus at one 
time exerted a stimulating influence. Outstand- 
ing interest centered about him in 1908, when 
together with Mr. Joseph Frey and Mr. John 
Oelkers he led the participants in the Central 
Verein Pilgrimage to the feet of the Holy 
Father, and, returning, enkindled in the hearts 
of many a new devotion for the Holy See. 


* % * 


Death has claimed a man from the ranks of 
the C. V. who, though never called to an influ- 
ential position in our national organization, 
evidenced rare devotion to our movement, espe- 
cially toward several local societies in St. Paul, 
the City Federation, and the State Federation 
of Minnesota—Michael Weiskopf, for twelve 
years marshal of the C. V. 

The deceased was a member, and at the time of his 
death President, of St. Peter’s Society, St. Clement’s 
Soc., St. Joseph’s Orphans’ Soc., and a court of the 
Catholic Order of Foresters. Many years of efficient 
service as marshal of the Catholic Aid Association of 
Minnesota and the State Branch of the C. V. suggested 
his selection for the office he held in our federation. 
Mr. Weiskopf died on February 6th. in his 68th year. 
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With the CG. V. and its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Cc. Cc. V. of A. and Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union: La Crosse, Wis. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana and Cath. 
Women’s Union: Terre Haute, May 19-21. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and Cath. Women’s 
League: Teutopolis, June 2-3. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Altoona, 
June 2-4. 

State League of Texas and Cath. Women’s 
Union: New Braunfels. 


Watchfulness 


Consistently alert, the Committee on Legis- 
lation of the N. Y. Branch of the C. V., regard- 
ing whose activities in January we reported in 
our last issue, continued its efforts in February. 


The chairman, Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, of Schenectady, 
appealed to the members of his committee to address 
their representatives in the State Legislature in favor 
of a Senate bill authorizing the State and subdivisions 
thereof to render aid to schools controlled wholly or in 
part by religious denominations; in favor of a Senate 
bill and the companion Assembly bill designed to pro- 
hibit the showing of improper films and providing for 
film censorship; in opposition to a Senate bill which 
would submit the socalled Child Labor Amendment to 
popular vote, the Senate Judiciary Committee having 
recently refused to ratify the Amendment; in favor of 
an Assembly bill creating a commission to study the 
causes, extent and prevention of juvenile delinquency; 
and in favor cf an Assembly bill extending the present 
partial prohibition to inquire into the religious affili- 
ation of prospective teachers to applicants for positions 
in all schools supported by public funds. 


ae BS * 


While in Topeka recently to oppose ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Child Labor Amendment 
Mr. Michael Mohr, President of the C. V, of 
Kansas, extended his stay in order to present 
the attitude of the members of the organization 
towards a bill allegedly intended to improve 
school conditions in the state. 


Sponsored by the Teachers Association, the measure 
proposes uniform taxation for school purposes, the ob- 
ject of which seems to be to obtain a sum sufficient to 
maintain equal standards throughout the state, the more 
prosperous (or, if one will, industrious) sections being 
constrained under the plan to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the poorer areas. The bill also provides for 
the establishment of County School Boards, clothed with 
authority to appoint all teachers in public schools. 
Objections are raised against the bill on these grounds: 

Wasteful operation of schools, especially in the cities, 
has in part caused the condition the bill seeks to rem- 
edy, and taxpayers in rural districts, whose schools 
have been economically operated, see no reason why 
they should be made to pay higher taxes to promote 
wastefulness; the plan seems to put a premium on shift- 
lessness and to penalize industry and thrift; the bill 
would promote centralization; the contemplated plan of 
administration of the schools appears to invite bureau- 
cracy; certification of teachers is apparently to be 
shifted from certain educational institutions to a group 
of officials, elective and appointive, which may work 


ns 


hardships on teachers; appointment of teachers may be 
made dependent upon political considerations, which, in 
the case of nuns teaching in parish schools rating as 
public schools, may prove detrimental to the schools. 

Mr. Mohr solicited expressions of their atti- 
tude towards this bill, and also towards a sales 
tax bill, from the officers and members of the 
societies constituting the Branch of our Fed- 
eration. 

* * * 

What attitude the Legislature of Maryland 
may adopt towards ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment was not known even when 
the present issue of our journal went to press. 
It was all the more desirable our Maryland 
Branch should take so decided a stand on the 
question as it did, when it dedicated its Febru- 
ary meeting, conducted in St. James’ Parish 
Hall, Baltimore, to a discussion of the Child 
Labor Amendment. Mr. Adam Gerlach, its 
Financial Secretary, had prepared an excellent 
address on the subject, and once the discus- 
sion had closed, the meeting was ready to adopt 
a strong resolution urging the Legislature of 
the state to reject the proposed ratification. 
Copies of Mr. Gerlach’s paper were sent to 
some of the Senators at Annapolis and to the 
Attorney General of the state, who acknowl- 
edges the address proved “an enlightening dis- 
cussion of the subject.” 

The meeting decided to support Senator Borah’s de- 
mands for an investigation of the suppression of re- 
ligious liberty in Mexico. Sensing ulterior purposes in 
a bill intended to curtail the schools of nursing and 
the number of nurses in Maryland, pending in the 


Legislature, the Maryland Branch registered opposition 
to this measure also. 


Among the District Leagues 


A successful meeting was conducted at Subi- 
aco by District League No. 1, Catholic Union of 
Arkansas, on February 17. The Abbey had 
placed Anthony Hall, at Subiaco College, at the 
disposal of the delegates. Rt. Rev. Abbot Ed- 
ward Burgert, O.S.B., encouraged the men to 
secure affiliation of Catholic societies in Ar- 
kansas with the state union, because of the ad- 
vantages they would derive from membership 
in the C. V. 


Rt. Rev. Abbot Edward spoke interestingly 
on the persecution of the Church and the faith- 
ful in Mexico, drawing the inference that un- 
preparedness on the part of Catholics was apt 
to prove an invitation to the enemies of religion 
and the Church to attack both. The speaker 
pointed out that even the Catholics of Germany, 
so well organized at one time, had nodded in 
recent years. 

The meeting adopted a resolution expressing the sor- 
row of the members of the Catholic Union over the 
death of Rev. Frs. Placidus Oechsle, 0.S.B. and Lam- 
bert Gerold, O.S.B. While the Federal Government was 


urged to recall our Ambassador in Mexico City, the 
State Legislature was informed that the meeting was 
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_ unalterably opposed to the sterilization bill, since de- 
feated. 


The local officers are Mr. John M. Willems, of Subi- 


aco, president; Caspar Lensing, Scranton, vice-presi- 


dent, and Paul Geeles, Subiaco, secretary. 


* * * 


Efforts are under way to assure the active 
cooperation with the East St. Louis District 
League of the societies affiliated with the Cath. 
Women’s League of that state. 

Preparations for a mass meeting, to be conducted in 
May, were inaugurated at the session of the District 
League, held February 21. in St. Elizabeth parish hall. 
Seven of the eight constituent societies were repre- 
sented by delegates. 

* oo Ok 


Meeting with delegates from the local Branch 
of the Cath. Women’s Union of New York, the 
members of the Catholic Federation of Buffalo 
gave serious consideration to a number of bills 
pending in the General Assembly at a recent 
session. 


The report of the Committee on Legislation of the 
State Branch of the C, V., advocating certain measures 
and urging opposition to others, formed the basis of the 
discussions. 


* * * 

In connection with the study of “Quadrage- 
simo anno’, the members of the Quincy, IIl., 
District League discussed recommendations for 
old age pensions and unemployment insurance 
at the January meeting, Mr. F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp delivering a brief address on the current 
proposals for “social security.”—The Western 
Catholic Union Record, of Quincy, declares in a 
brief report: 


“Tt is just such meetings that attract the attention 
and interest of the Catholic laity. May there be many 
more like it.” 


The Apostolate of Books 


The sovereignty our nation acquired over the 
Philippine Islands imposes on the Catholics of 
America a special obligation. They must help 
to safeguard the religion of a people disturbed 
in soul and mind by the coming of an alien civi- 
lization, opposed in some respects to the re- 
ligious influences to which they had been accus- 
tomed since the advent of the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century. 

American Catholics should, for instance, 
supply priests and Sisters in the Philippine 
Islands liberally with sound reading matter. It 
is both needed and wanted. A Sister, writing 
to the Bureau early in January from some- 
where in Cebu Province, bears witness to this 
fact, saying: 

“We are deeply indebted to you and the Catholic 
Central Verein for the fine lot of magazines and re- 
views you have sent us for Christmas and regularly 
throughout the whole year. It is impossible to say how 
great a safeguard they prove against the evil literature 
which is fast invading these Islands, where formerly 


only Catholic principles of education were known. Our 
Sisters are teaching religion in no less than eleven pub- 


lic schools, where we find the children lacking almost 
entirely in religious knowledge, except for the smat- 
tering they obtain from their parents, almost as un- 
taught as themselves. The greatest reward we can 
bestow upon the children of intermediate grades and 
upwards, and also on the public school teachers, are 
gifts of magazines.” 


The writer tells us of requests from teachers 
for copies of Ave Maria: “We would be very 
happy to obtain more copies of this most help- 
ful review, should it lie in your power to satisfy 
our request.” 

Similar conditions prevail in Puerto Rico. 
We quote from a letter, addressed to us by a 
missionary on the Island: 


“For the past thirty years, ever since the American 
occupation, public schools, in which either no idea of 
God, or a false one, is imparted to the pupils, have been 
established throughout the Island. In consequence, we 
discover many Catholics entering the various walks of 
life lacking an adequate conception of God and know]l- 
edge of Catholic thought and practice. We have faced 
the problem courageously by erecting and conducting 
Catholic schools at a tremendous cost of money and 
sacrifices. Economic conditions are bad and the people 
impoverished to an extent rarely witnessed under the 
Stars and Stripes. I am in charge of a small Mission 
Church outside of ... ; on Christmas Day the collec- 
tion consisted of one nickel and seven pennies, or twelve 
cents all told, in honor of the twelve Apostles, I be- 
lieve!” 

An American priest, but recently transferred 
to the Philippine Islands, further substantiates 
these observations. He writes us: 

“Should you see fit to send me apologetic literature, 
I would appreciate greatly your kindness. The Y. M. 
C. A. have been active here for twelve years; they have 
exerted a subtle influence on the minds of the people, 
bringing to them Protestant doctrines. On Sunday eve- 
nings they sponsor a free movie, but religious services 
are conducted prior to the showing of the films. Some 
98 percent of the people present are Catholics. It is 
most aggravating, but what can I do except to redouble 
my efforts to instruct the people to know and appreci- 
ate better their own religion.” 

The acknowledgment of receipt of a number 
of books donated to a certain academy in the 
Middle West, assures us of the appreciation of 
the Sisters. ‘Funds available for library pur- 
poses,” the communication declares, “are lim- 
ited because a number of both boarders and day 
pupils are too poor to pay for tuition, etc.” 

This academy, located in a southern state, is un- 
doubtedly not the only institution of its kind suffering 
the consequences of the Great Depression. School 
authorities, on the other hand, insist high schools, 
academies, etc., should increase the number of books in 
their libraries in accordance with certain standards. 
Added reason why books, suitable for institutional li- 
braries, should not be permitted to collect dust. 


Study Clubs 


Following up the series of study evenings 
directed by him last year, Rev. Fr. Maximus 
Poppy, O.F.M., St. Louis, Director of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, is conducting a 
“course of Scripture studies” under the general 
title “The Economic Teaching of the New 
Testament.” 
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The New Testament is being used as a textbook. The 
topics of the addresses and discussions, to conclude 
Maren 12, are: General Principles; The Christian Bro- 
therhood; Private Ownership; Causes of Social Evils; 
Wealth and Poverty; Labor; The Sermon on the Mount. 
—The.study club has been organized “for Catholic busi- 
ness men and women, desirous of improving the oppor- 
tunity for adult Catholic education.” 


£ * * 

At a recent meeting of the Study Club of the 
the C. W. U., New York City, Advent was the 
general subject of discussion. This brought up 
the trend to paganize Christmas cards and the 
evident willingness of Catholics to purchase and 
distribute them. 

One of the members of the Club exhibited a large 
assortment of cards actually used last Christmas by 
Catholics. The array of dogs, etc., displayed on the 
exhibits was astonishingly large; an astounding revela- 
tion, because the individuals who had purchased and 
mailed them were educated in Catholic schools and 
academies. 

The belief was expressed on this occasion that our 
people do not realize the influence cards of this nature 
exert, gradually eliminating, as they must, the true 
meaning of the birth of Christ. “These cards prove,” 
it was stated, “that paganism is creeping into the lives 
of our own people in a manner so insidious that those 
affected by it are not even aware of it.” 


Miscellany 


Exemplary initiative was displayed by the 
officers of the Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V. 
in arranging to conduct this year’s convention 
in Altoona, the dates selected being June 2-4. 

The officers were anxious the Altoona group should 
accept the convention because the State Branch had not 
convened in their city for 31 years, and because of the 
possibilities of establishing a District League in Blair 


County on the strength of the influence the convention 
is expected to exert. 


Two recent contributions merit special men- 
tion: a legacy of $250 from the estate of Emil 
Berscher, late of Pottsville, Pa., and a gift of 
$25 for St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nurs- 
ery from the St. Louis City and County District 
League of the Cath. Union of Missouri. 

The legacy, forwarded by Mr. John Hibeck, President 
of the C. V., was assigned to the Central Bureau En- 


dowment Fund, in accordance with our Constitution and 
By-Laws. 


Almost without exception, the men occupy- 
ing important positions in the C. V. and its 
Branches have come up from the ranks, as did 
the Marshals of the first Napoleon. 


The February issue of The Knight of St. George re- 
ports Mr. Frank Stifter, of Pittsburgh, President, Pa. 
Branch, and Assistant Secretary of the C. V., to have 
completed his twenty-fifth year in the office of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Branch 12, the Knights of St. George. 
The account goes on to say, Mr. Stifter is also an active 
worker and officer in the St. Vincent de Paul and the 
St. Joseph Orphan Asylum societies. 


A full page advertisement in the Brenham 
Banner-Press announced to the people of this 


Texas community the coming of Mr. David 
Goldstein and his associate, Mr. Theodore Dor- 
sey. The advertisement was paid for by the 
Holy Name Society and other organizations of 
St. Mary’s parish (among them St. Joseph’s 
Society), and a considerable number of firms 
and individuals. The paper on its part gave 
generously of its space, explaining the nature 
of Mr. Goldstein’s work and the purpose of his 
visit to Brenham. 

Catholics are apt to expect a good deal of the press, 
including their own, while they are, on the other hand, 
rather reluctant to take into account that both news- 


papers and magazines depend largely on advertising 
patronage for support. 


It was typical of the cooperation priests, 
laymen and laywomen in arranging a recent 
meeting in Pittsburgh, at which Rev. Jos. J. 
Schagemann, C.SS.R., discussed the Maternity 
Guild, that Rev. James R. Cox, nationally 
known benefactor of the unemployed and the 
homeless, should broadcast an invitation to at- 
tend the gathering. 

On their part, Rev. Edwin P. Fussenegger, Spiritual 
Director of the Allegheny Co. League of the C. V. of 
Pa., and the officers of the men’s and women’s leagues, 
had conducted an active propaganda to secure the at- 
tendance of a large number of individuals for whom the 
Guild should have an appeal. Rev. Fussenegger had 
invited the pastors of the city and the heads of all Cath- 
olic hospitals to the meeting. The result of the joint 


efforts was a numerous attendance at the lecture, con- 
ducted while a blizzard raged. 


Wherever the perverted ideas of the “re- 
formers”’ have not as yet defiled.the good com- 
mon sense and morals of the American people, 
the voice of the natural law is still listened to. 
Such was the case when the House of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas defeated a sterili- 
zation measure, although it was backed by the 
administration, i. e. Governor Futrell, who has 
otherwise proven himself a competent ex- 
ecutive. 


Representative Ralph Underhill condemned the meas- 
ure unreservedly. Representative Mark Woolsey, lead- 
ing the debate on the floor of the House, declared him- 
self opposed to sterilization because “some of his Cath- 
olic constituents had asked him to oppose it.” Other 
members, says the Guardian, of Little Rock, admitted to 
their having favored the contemplated measure so long 
as they had not been fully informed regarding its in- 
tentions and the various questions of a moral and prac- 
tical nature raised by the bill. 


Both the vitality of some of our Benevolent 
Societies and the value of the services they 
render are exemplified in the instance of St. 
Charles Borromeo Society of St. Aloysius par- 
ish, Chicago. 

At the time of its golden jubilee late in 1934, it had 
125 members, while 8 members were added at the com- 
bined anniversary celebration and annual meeting. 
Since its establishment the society has expended ap- 
proximately $18,000 for sick benefits, (at a recent meet- 
ing $110.00 were disbursed for this purpose), $6,400 in 
payment of death benefits, and $1,050 for mass stipends 
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for deceased members. Nor were other purposes foreign 
to its interests. The records show appropriations total- 
ing $7,361.08 for annual dues to the Cath. Union of IIL, 
the Chicago District League, and contributions to the 
CoV, the Central Bureau, the Missions, and St. Aloys- 
lus parish. Only a short time ago, in the spring of 
1934, the society presented a statue of its patron to 
the parish church at a cost of $300. 


Although a frugal, industrious people, even 
some of our German Russians in North Dakota 
are suffering the consequences of years of 
drouth and the Depression. We were not aston- 
ished therefore to learn from Sisters that some 
of our people in the vicinity of Fort Yates were 
in need of help. We have since then been 
assured that the contents of a bale of clothing 
recently forwarded the Missionary Sisters had 
been distributed among German Russians 
whose “joy was great.’”’ Several pairs of shoes 
included in the shipment were intended by us 
for two little boys, orphans, one of whom had 
been forced even to remain indoors for lack of 
any kind of covering for his feet. This is what 
he now writes us: 

“A very happy little boy am I now. The shoes fit fine 


and now I can go to church and school again. I will 
pray for you. Your grateful little orphan boy, B. J.” 


Book Notes 


That so valiant a champion of the Catholic 
cause as the Fortnightly Review should die with 
its founder, the late Arthur Preuss, is regret- 
able. The announcement on the part of the 
family, it had been found impossible to con- 
tinue publication, must have caused regret 
among the subscribers of the journal. Some of 
them looked to the arrival of each issue of the 
Review with anticipation for over forty years 
back. These, and also more recent subscribers, 
will deplore the loss of an intellectual friend. 


Third Series. 


Ross, J. Elliot. .Five Minute Sermons. 
1934, VI and 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
162 pp. $1.50. 

It is futile to inflict a long sermon on a mod- 
ern congregation. The long sermon will empty 
the church. Prudence will recognize the fact 
and act accordingly. The situation is not wholly 
evil, for, if well prepared, a brief discourse can 
impart much instruction and prove very effec- 
tive. This is demonstrated by Father Ross’ five 
minute sermons which may be regarded as 
models of their kind. Terse in expression, 
meaty in substance and practical in their ap- 
plications they thoroughly fit modern require- 
ments. ‘They bring their lesson home before 
attention begins to waver. An excellent feat- 
ure of these snappy discourses is that they duly 
emphasize the natural virtues which the pulpit 
sometimes inordinately neglects. 

C. BRUEHL 


hepper, P. Gratianus, Ord. Min. Cap., Conspectus 
ear cn oe Generalis Oeconomiae Socialis. Editio Altera. 


Romae, Apud Aedes Pontificii Instituti Utri- 
usque Juris, 1984. 555 p. 

‘The erudite and venerable author is already 
widely and creditably known for the first edi- 
tion of this work. The present edition is be- 
Ing received with equal enthusiasm for it is 
more than a mere reprint. It offers, indeed, 
nothing substantially new, but has new features 
that are very welcome. The enumeration of 
paragraphs and the titles are of service to the 
student, while the appendices containing the 
encyclicals ‘Rerum Novarum” and ‘“Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” are a most welcome addition. 
The Holy Father blesses and commends this ex- 
cellent work. Cardinal Pacelli writes that it 
is a profound and scholarly achievement. It 
is important, says the Cardinal, because it is 
destined principally for seminarians who must 
one day work for the betterment of the people 
and strive to restore in Christ the present dis- 
turbed order of men and nations. With so 
many social problems agitating our times, So- 
cial Economy has become the imperative study 
of the day. It is disconcerting to see what 
false principles are rampant, the world over, in 
regard to social questions. And it is even more 
alarming to realize with what ease such cor- 
rupt doctrines are spread, particularly among 
young people. 

Such errors can be combated only by the 
solid doctrine of Catholic Sociology. In Father 
De Schepper’s book we find a splendid elucida- 
tion of Catholic social principles covering all 
questions of modern life in regard to finance, 
labor, property, etc. His work is thoroughly 
Catholic and treats all questions according to 
the principles of the papal encyclicals. Each 
part of these social encyclicals is prefaced with 
a summary which is an aid to the student not 
only in referring to the text in question but 
also in comparing one of the papal pronounce- 
ments with the other. 

In the work itself, the author has trimmed 
and improved the wording of the text. The 
volume is written in a limpid Latin and there 
is a surprising precision and neatness of ex- 
pression for which the author has received 
much well merited praise. Many modern terms 
applying to commerce and finance are sought in 
vain in Latin dictionaries, but Father De Schep- 
per has coined very clear expressions for all 
of them. The entire work has moreover a phil- 
osophic-juridical character which makes it all 
the more valuable and reliable. 

Although this work is intended principally 
for seminarians, as a text and guiding manual 
in their social studies, the author presents it to 
the educated laity as well. It is to be recom- 
mended to Catholic students and leaders in so- 
cial movements, so that, imbued with Catholic 
social principles, their labors may be guided the 
better and bear the more bountiful fruit. 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. d.C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. 
J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; F. P. 
Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

* Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die berufsstandische Idee in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart. 
V 


Wie Oesterreich in der ‘“‘Vogelsang-Schule’”’ 
hervorragende Vertreter der berufsstandischen 
Idee besass, so ist in Deutschland vor allem der 
Bischof von Mainz, Wilhelm Emanuel von Ket- 
teler (+1877), dessen wichtigstes soziales 
Werk das Buch “Die Arbeiterfrage und das 
Christentum” ist. Seine Hauptidee ist die der 
Produktivassoziation, ,,deren Wesen”’ — wie er 
selbst schreibt — ,,darin besteht, dass die Ar- 
beiter zugleich ganz oder teilweise die Eigen- 
tiimer des Geschaftes sind, so dass auch der Ge- 
winn desselben ihnen zufallt.”” Neben dem 
“Lohn” bekamen sie auch noch eine “‘Dividende’”’ 
ausbezahlt. Ketteler erwartet die Hilfe fiir den 
Neuaufbau der berufsstandischen Gesellschaft 
nicht, wie viele andere berufsstandische Theo- 
retiker, vom Staate, sondern nur von der Kir- 
che. Diese soll die neue Gesellschaftsordnung 
aufbauen. Dem Staate wird nur ein Minimum 
von Aufgaben zugemessen. In den spateren Le- 
bensjahren ist Ketteler allerdings von dieser 
letzten Auffassung immer mehr abgeriickt. 


Kin anderer Vertreter berufsstindischer 
Ideen war Franz Hitze (+1921), aber nur in 
seinen Jugendwerken “Die soziale Frage und 
die Bestrebungen zu ihrer Lésung’” (1877), 
“Die Quintessenz der sozialen Frage” (1880), 
“Kapital und Arbeit” (1880) und “Schutz dem 
Handwerk”’ (1883). Spater wandte sich Hitze 
der sogenannten “liberalkatholischen” Rich- 
tung zu, welche einen Ausgleich mit der beste- 
henden Gesellschaftsordnung anstrebte, keine 
grundlegende Reform, sondern bloss Sozialpoli- 
tik kannte. Die Jugendwerke Hitzes zeigen aber 
eine Richtung, die man manchmal als “konser- 
vativen Sozialismus” bezeichnet hat; sie heben 
das Ideal der mittelalterlich-berufsstandischen 
Gesellschaftsordnung stark hervor und fordern 
,auf erweiterter wirtschaftlicher und demokra- 
tischer Grundlage”’ die “‘Wiederherstellung der 
mittelalterlich-ziinftigen Gesellschaftsordnung.” 


Am Ende seines Lebens kehrte Hitze wieder zu 
den Anschauungen seiner Jugend zuriick. — Als 
scharfer Gegner der liberalen Wirtschaftsord- 
nung finden wir auch den langjahrigen Schrift- 
leiter der grossen katholischen Revue “Histo- 
risch-politische Blatter”, Joseph Edmund Jorg 
(1819-1901), von dem die “Zeitlaufte’” in der 
von ihm geleiteten Zeitschrift erschienen. Jorg 
lehnte den konstitutionell-parlamentarischen 
Staat ab und forderte die Riickkehr zu einem 
christlichen Rechtsstaat, der Familie, Gemein- 
de, Stand und Stamm als eigenberechtigte Glie- 
der anerkennt. Von tiefstem religidsen Drang 
erfiillt trat auch Friedrich Pilgram (1819- 
1890) mit seinen Werken “Physiologie der 
Kirche” und “Neue Grundlagen der Wissen- 
schaft vom Staate” fiir standischen Staatsauf- 
bau ein. — Vom protestantischen Lager her kam 
Konstantin Frantz (1817-1891), der in seinem 
féderalistischen System (das ich vor mehreren 
Jahren in dieser Zeitschrift ausfiihrlich darge- 
legt habe) auch dem berufsstandi- 
schem Aufbau eine grosse Rolle zudachte: so 
wie der Linderféderalismus in seinem Sinne 
die Autonomie und Selbstverwaltung der 
Gebietskérperschaften bringen sollte, so der 
standische Foéderalismus (das Berufsstande- 
tum) die Selbstverwaltung der wirtschaftlichen 
und kulturellen Stande, welche wieder zum Be- 
sitz einer Eigenpersonlichkeit gelangen wiir- 
den. 


Einen gewaltigen Auftrieb erfuhr dann der 
berufsstandische Gedanke unmittelbar nach 
dem Weltkriege durch die neuromantisch-uni- 
versalistische Schule des Wiener Universitats- 
professors Othmar Spann. Othmar Spann hat 
die alten romantischen Soziologen (vor allem A. 
H. Miiller) wieder entdeckt und er setzt der ,,in- 
dividualistischen” Auffassung der klassischen 
nationaldkonomischen Schule seine ‘“‘universa- 
listische” Auffassung entgegen. Der Universa- 
lismus betrachtet den Menschen nicht als Ein- 
ze1wesen, sondern als Glied der Gemeinschaft, 
des Standes. So sieht er auch das Wesen: des 
Staates vor allem darin, dass der Staat selbst 
ein “Stand” ist neben den anderen “Standen”, 
allerdings mit dem grossen Unterschied, dass 
der Staat der berufene Fiihrer der tibrigen 
Stande und (wenn sie irgendwie versagen) ihr 
Ersatz ist. Jeder Stand hat im Sinne 
Spanns ,,seine arteigene Herrschergewalt, seine 
arteigene Souveranitat.” Es gibt keine “Volks- 
souveranitat”’, sondern nur eine “Sachsouveri- 
nitat”. Die Aufgaben des “Standes” Staat lie- 
gen in dem, was man gewohnlich als “‘djussere” 
und ‘‘innere Politik’? bezeichnet. Aber die ius- 
sere Politik hat den Vorrang vor der inne- 
ren. Die Rechtspflege bleibt nicht mehr dem 
Staate allein vorbehalten, sondern wird als 
“standisches Rechtswesen” in gewissen Belan- 
gen Standen iiberantwortet. 


1 Neben dem “Stand Staat” gibt es dann noch 
eine Reihe anderer Stande, von denen der 
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“‘kirchliche Stand” einer der wichtigsten ist. 
Die universalistische Auffassung vom Staate 
bedingt es auch, dass das Wahlsystem im 
Sinne des Parlamentarismus abgelehnt wird. 
»Der ‘Stand Staat’ muss sich grundsiaztlich sei- 
nen Willen selbst bilden, er kann darum sogar 


selbstherrlich aufgebaut werden — wenn er nur: 


den anderen Standen ihr wesensgemiisses Ei- 
genleben lasst und das seinige selbst in warm- 
lebendiger Fiihlung mit ihnen fiihrt,” sagt Oth- 
mar Spann tiber diesen Punkt. Es ergibt sich 
also, dass sich ein eigener “staatstragender 
Stand” herauskristallisieren muss, der in sei- 
nen eigenen Aufgaben wurzelt. Ihm zur Seite 
stehen die Fiihrer der anderen Stande als Be- 
rater und Beratschlager, keineswegs jedoch als 
Trager des Staatswillens. Die universalistische 
Wirtschaftsauffassung sieht die korporative 
Vereinigung von gleichen Berufen vor. So sol- 
len z. B. alle Betriebsgemeinschaften der eisen- 
schaffenden Industrie den “Berufsstand Eisen”’ 
bilden. Dieser gliedert sich in drei Sektionen: 
Arbeitgeber, Angestellte und Arbeiter. Diese 
drei Sektionen verwalten ihren Berufsstand ge- 
meinschaftlich. Sie haben eine Reihe wichtiger 
Aufgaben durchzufiihren, etwa die Tarif- und 
Lohnfrage zu losen. Wirtschaftstatistik, Kon- 
junkturforschung, Verkehrspolitik, soziale Fiir- 
sorge u. dgl. m. unter ihre Agenden aufzuneh- 
men. Es miisste auch ein eigenes arbeitsrecht- 
liches Schiedsgericht bestellt werden. Jeder 
Gewerbezweig hatte eine eigene “Steuergesell- 
schaft”’ zu bilden, die die dem ganzen Stand 
auferlegte Abgabe auf die einzelnen Betriebe 
verteilte. Das Finanzwesen wiirde durch ei- 
gene Fachbanken geregelt werden, die 
den Geldumlauf im Sinne der Berufsstande zu 
tiberwachen hitten. Die einzelnen Stande soll- 
ten dann innerhalb ihrer Zustandigkeit gegen- 
seitige Preis- und Lohnvereinbarungen treffen, 
die der Kaufkraft angemessen sein miissten. 
Sie hatten auch die Frage der Fachausbildung 
im eigenen Kreis zu ldsen, desgleichen wiirde 
der Arbeitsnachweis und die Arbeitslosenfiir- 
sorge in den Bereich des Standes fallen. Die 
Vertreter der einzelnen Staénde kénnten dann 
in einem “Wirtschaftsstandehaus” oder einem 
“Wirtschaftsvolkshaus” zusammenkommen. 


Die Hauptwerke des Begriinders der univer- 
salistischen Schule Othmar Spann sind der 
“Wahre Staat”, die ““Gesellschaftslehre’’, “Tote 
und lebendige Wissenschaft’, “Fundament der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre’, ‘“‘Die Haupttheorien 
der Volkswirtschaftslehre” u. a.m. Um Spann 
stehen die Vertreter seiner Schule Jakob Baxa, 
Hans Riehl, Walter Heinrich, Wilhelm Andrea, 
Wilhelm Longert, die den Universalismus auf 
Grund der Lehren Spanns weiter fortbilden. 
Das Hauptorgan der Schule ist die Monats- 
schrift “Standisches Leben” (Berlin). In mehr 
popularer und praktischer Weise werden die 
universalistischen Theorien in der “Biicherei 
des Stindestaates” dargelegt. 


Ausserhalb dieses Kreises entstand nach dem 
Kriege das “klassokratische”’ System des Ukrai- 
nerfuihrers Wjaczeslaw von Lipinsky (geboren 
1882 im damals russischen Wolhynien, im Krie- 
ge russischer Reserveoffizier, 1918 Gesandter 
des ukrainischen Staates in Wien, wo er bis zu 
seinem Tode 1931 lebte). Er geht von der his- 
torischen Gestalt der geschichtlichen Ukraine 
zur Zeit des Hetmanns Bohdan Chmelnyckyi 
(1657-1659) aus. Die Ukraine hatte damals ein 
gut durchgebildetes, auf dem Gleichgewicht der 
Stande beruhendes Staatswesen gehabt. Die 
“Klassokratie” entsteht nach Lipinsky dann, 
wenn eine aktive Minderheit mit der tiberwun- 
denen passiven Mehrheit einen ritterlichen Aus- 
gleich schliesst und die Mehrheit in die eigenen 
Reihen aufnimmt. Es entstehen gesellschaft- 
liche “Klassen”, d. i. Verbande, Ziinfte, Korpo- 
rationen, deren Spitze in einem Monarchen ge- 
geben erscheint: fiir die Ukraine in der Ge- 
stalt eines Hetmanns. Der ‘“klassokratische” 
Gedanke legt sehr grossen Wert auf den Bau- 
ernstand und die Landbevolkerung, die er als: 
den Kern des Staates ansieht. Dagegen lehnt 
er die “‘internationalisierte” Stadt ab. Er aner- 
kennt die Eigenberechtigung der Kirche neben 
dem Staate und gesteht ihr freie Selbstverwal- 
tung zu. Lipinsky hat seine soziologischen The- 
orien in seinem Werke “Briefe an die Briider 
Landwirte iiber die Idee und die Organisation 
des ukrainischen Monarchismus” (1920-1926), 
das zuerst in der Vierteljahrsschrift “Chlibo- 
robska Ukraijina” (Agrarische Ukraine) er- 
schien, niedergelegt. Seine Anhanger sammel- 
ten sich in der “Bruderschaft der ukrainischen 
Klassokraten-Monarchisten”. Ein hervorra- 
gender Vertreter der Lipinskyschen Ideen ist 
der Universitatsdozent Dr. Wladimir Zaloziec- 
ky. 

Im englischen Sprachgebiet vertreten etwa 
Hilaire Belloc (so in seinem Buche “Der Skla- 
venstaat”) und G. K. Chesterton, der bekannte 
Schriftsteller und Vorkaémpfer der “Distribu- 
tiv’ bewegung, Gedankenginge, die in etwas mit 
dem berufsstiindischen Gedanken zu _ verglei- 
chen sind. G. K. Chesterton in seiner Wochen- 
schrift “G. K. Chestertons Weekly” (London). 

Dr. E. GOERLICH, Wien. © 


Die Erneuerung der Familie hangt mehr an 
einer geistigen und sittlichen Wiedergeburt als 
die anderer Stande. Hier ist Durchgreifendes 
erst erreichbar, sobald die rationalistische 
Geisteshaltung des Menschen von heute tiber- 
wunden ist. Eine Wiederbelebung der Stande 
und Wirtschaftsgemeinschaften bringt aller- 
dings schon eine Starkung der Familie. Darii- 
ber hinaus wird jedoch die Gesetzgebung inso- 
fern neue Wege beschreiten miissen, als sie Ge- 
meinden und Staat entlastet und die Fursorge, 
die Erziehungs- und Vormundschaftsverrich- 
tungen nach Tunlichkeit wieder starker in die 
Familie selbst verlegt. WALTER HEINRICH , 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Niemand wird von Gott ohne Schuld gerichtet; aber 
auch keine Schuld bleibt ungerichtet. Seine Gebote sind 
fiir alle Volker und alle Zeiten aufgestellt, und wenn 
eine Zeitrichtung wahnt, auch nur eines derselben mis- 
deuten zu diirfen, so bindet sie damit eine eiserne Rute, 
die als Gottes Racherin auf ihre stolzen Schultern nie- 
dersaust. 

Ansprache d. schweizer Bischéfe, 1923. 


Die Wachter warnen! 


Pater Lippert, S.J., schreibt in einem Auf- 
satze iiber die “Krisis der Ehe” folgendes: ,,Es 
ist schon heute gewiss, dass die Menschen dem 
Dogma, den Sakramenten, dem Kirchenwesen 
des Christentums unaufhaltsam und unwi- 
derruflich den Riicken kehren werden, wenn 
nicht die Friichte des christlichen Wandels, die 
Erscheinungen eines wahrhaft erlosten Men- 
schentypus sich zeigen. Und alle juristische Or- 
ganisation, aller liturgische Kult, alle festlichen 
Symbole, alle dogmatische oder vielmehr theo- 
logische Geschlossenheit des katholischen Kir- 
chenkorpers kann nicht entschadigen fiir das 
Ausbleiben ethisch hochwertiger Lebensform- 
ung, die nicht blos Erfiillung eines Gesetzes, 
sondern spontaner, lebendiger Herzensdrang 
zum Guten ist, zur Geistigkeit, zur weit gefiihl- 
ten und frei erfiillten Verantwortung, zu soli- 
darischer Hilfe, zu Opfermut und Selbsthin- 
gabe” (“Stimmen der Zeit’, Bd. III, April 
1OZGr as co). 

In seinen Enzykliken iiber die christliche Ehe 
und tiber die Wiederherstellung der Gesell- 
schaftsordnung durch standische Organisation 
klagt Pius XI. gleichfalls tiber den Niedergang 
der Religion, und in letzterer spricht er gar von 
einem Riickfall ins Heidentum. In seinem 
Schreiben an die deutschen Bischodfe vom 29. 
Juni, 1933, endlich redet derselbe Papst von ei- 
nem ,nur notdiirftig verhiillten Abfall der 
menschlichen Gesellschaft von Gott.’ Als Heil- 
mittel verlangt der Papst ,,die Teilnahme der 
Laien am hierarchischen Apostolat”, die ,,heute 
tiber alle Massen notwendig erscheint” und von 
der Pius XI. einen neuen Kraftstrom erwartet 
»in der wahren Notlage Eurer Sprengel.” 


“Volk jenseits der Grenzen.”’ 


P. Dr. Theodor Grentrup, aus der Gesell- 
schaft vom Gottlichen Wort, der ein gutes, lei- 
der viel zu dickes Buch iiber “Religion und Mut- 
tersprache” geschrieben hat (Heft 47/49 der 
Sammlung “Deutschtum und Ausland”, Miin- 
ster i. W., 1832, 550 S.), bespricht im Januar- 
heft der “Getreuen’” das Buch von Richard 
Bahr “Volk jenseits der Grenze, Geschichte 
und Problematik der deutschen Minderheiten.” 
(Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 
1933). Ich kann nur nach diesem Aufsatz und 


nicht nach dem Buch selbst zitieren. Denn es 
ist leider die Gepflogenheit der Deutschtums- 
vereine im Reich, immer nur Zeitungen, Zeit- 
schriften, Jubilaumsbroschiiren und Biicher von 
uns Stammdeutschen im Fernland zu verlangen, 
ohne uns mit Werken, die uns doch schliesslich 
am meisten angehen diirften, zu bedenken — 
meistens unterbleibt sogar die billigste Form 
der Héflichkeit, der Dank. Ich weiss also nicht 
einmal, ob Bahr in seiner Arbeit auch das 
Deutschamerikanertum behandelt oder nur das 
Deutschtum in europdischen Fremdlandern. 
Aber nach den Zitaten Grentrup’s scheint es 
sich beim Verfasser um einen Menschen zu han- 
deln, der endlich einmal mit klaren Worten den 
vielen “grundsdtzlichen Besserwissern aus der 
Reichsstube” etwas vom Seelenleben der 
“Ausland’’deutschen sagt. Schon dass diese 
Stammdeutschen auch ein Seelenleben haben, 
ist eine anerkennenswerte Entdeckung. Fur ge- 
wohnlich gelten sie nur als Studienmaterial fiir 
Universitatsstudenten oder priviligierte Rei- 
sende in Deutschtum: ‘‘Besucher’’. 

Aus dem genannten Aufsatz mochte ich nur 
ein paar Stellen hierhersetzen. Sie scheinen 
mir, obwohl iiber Stammdeutsche in europa- 
ischen Landern geschrieben, auch auf die 
Deutsch-Amerikaner anwendbar zu sein und zu 
weitausgreifenden Nutzanwendungen brauch- 
bar. 


Bahr schreibt von den Deutschbalten, die 
zum Verlassen ihrer Giiter gezwungen wurden: 
Das ist vielleicht das Schwerste, unendlich 
schwerer fiir die meisten als der Verlust von 
Hab und Gut: das Seelische!”’ Es diirfte vielen 
etwas Neues sein, dass auch die Deutschameri- 
kaner etwas “Seelisches” verloren haben. — 
Von den Siebenbiirgischen Sachsen heisst es: 
»Der Sachse wird in bestimmte Ordnungen hin- 
eingeboren, die ihn von der Wiege bis zum 
Grabe begleiten.” Derartige Ordnungen hat 
auch dieses Land, biirgerliche wie kirchliche, 
mag man driiben noch soviel von amerikani- 
scher Willkiir reden, und dass es Pflicht der 
Deutschen sei, sich durchzusetzen. — Mit be- 
sonderer Genugtuung aber schreibe ich folgen- 
de Stelle ab: ,,Aber es gehort, scheint’s, zu den 
immanenten Eigenschaften  reichsdeutscher 
‘Objektivitat’, selbst der ‘wissenschaftlichen’, 
dass ihre Feststellungen von grenz- und aus- 
landdeutscher Seite ungemein verdichtig blei- 
ben. Wer etwas von den Dingen versteht, ist 
Partei.”” — Zum Schluss méchte ich noch das 
Wort Bahr’s unterstreichen — Grentrup gibt 
es nur mit Bangen an — “Der aussenpolitische 
Horizont der Grenz- und Auslanddeutschen, 
im allgemeinen, ist weiter als der des Binnen- 
deutschen.” Dies Wort kennzeichnet Bahr 
als einen “internationalen Deutschen”, wie die 
Bezeichnung solcher Kritiker lautet. Bahr mag 
sie in Ehren tragen. Denn es wird Zeit, auch 
einmal auf das Urteil der Stammdeutschen zu 
h6ren. GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 


Ein vergessener d.-a. Priester und Schriftsteller. 


Ein gtinstiges Geschick liess uns unter einer 
Menge alter Biicher ein Bindchen finden, des- 
sen Verfasser uns bisher unbekannt war. Er 
nennt sich auf dem Titelblatt des betf. Buches 
“Ignaz Alfons Stelzig, Weltpriester und vorma- 
liger Missionér in Amerika’. Es handelt sich 
in diesem Falle um eine Uebertragung aus dem 
Englischen: “Eduard Price’s Versehgiinge aus 
dem Tagebuche eines Missionirs”, iibersetzt 
“nach der New-Yorker Original-Auflage.” Ver- 
ae war Georg Joseph Manz in Regensburg, 


Gliicklicherweise enthalt das Buch Anzeigen, 
woraus man erfahrt, dass Stelzig eine Anzahl 
anderer Schriften verfasst hat. Darunter die 
“Jugendgeschichte einer amerikanischen Wai- 
se: aus der Fremde in die Heimath”. Sie war 
im Jahre 1858 bereits in dritter, verbesserter 
Original-Auflage erschienen. 

Als ,,ein Volksbuch ersten Ranges” wird, ausser zwei 
andern Biichern desselben Verfassers, angefiihrt “Der 
Grenzbauer und der Kohlen-Toni in Amerika. Ein Bild 
aus dem Leben der Auswanderer fiir Solche, welche 
noch daheim sind.” 

Die Kritik scheint die Biicher Stelzig’s ge- 
ruhmt zu haben. Nach Erscheinen der Erzah- 
lung “‘Fiihrungen zur Wahrheit. Erlebnisse auf 
dem Wege zur Bekehrung; nach wirklichen 
Thatsachen erzahlt,” erklart das ‘‘Kathol. Re- 
pertorium”’: 

»Der bertihmte Verfasser des vortrefflichen Volks- 
buches: ‘Grenzbauer’, etc., erzahlt hier nach Tatsachen 
die wunderbaren Erlebnisse einer jungen amerikani- 
schen Dame auf dem Wege zur Bekehrung in ent- 
zuckend schéner Sprache und Weise. Die gebildeteren 
Stande machen wir besonders auf dieses schon in drit- 
ter Aufiage erschienene Buch aufmerksam.” 

Es ist der C. St. natiirlich sehr daran _gele- 
gen, die betf. Schriften Stelzig’s fiir die Histo- 


rische Bibliothek des C. V. zu erwerben. Wir’ 


mochten unsere Mitglieder daher bitten, Um- 
schau nach ihnen zu halten. Je reichhaltiger 
unsere Historische Bibliothek sich gestaltet, in 
desto héherem Masse wird sie ihren Zweck er- 
fiillen, ein Bild zu sein des geistigen Strebens 
und der Kultur der deutschen katholischen Ein- 
wanderer im 19. Jahrhundert. 


Warum besonders gewissen Missionaren 
geholfen werden muss. 


Als die deutschen Missionare wahrend des 
Krieges von der Heimat abgeschnitten waren 
und deshalb ihre Tatigkeit bedroht sahen man- 
gelnder Mittel wegen, beschloss der C. V., auf 
Vorschlag des verstorbenen, weitherzigen Pfar- 
rers Theo. Hammeke, in die Bresche zu sprin- 
gen und Kollekten aufzunehmen zu Gunsten der 
aus Deutschland und Oesterreich stammenden 


Glaubensboten. | 
Daran sollten sich unsere Mitglieder gegen- 
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wartig erinnern, weil die Verhdltnisse heute 
ahnlich liegen wie damals. Bekanntlich herrscht 
in Deutschland Devisensperre, d. h. Gelder diir- 
fen nur mit Erlaubnis der Regierung ins Aus- 
land tiberwiesen werden, und von der Not ge- 


zwungen, beschrainken die Behoérden die Geld- 


ausfuhr immer mehr. Dies erklart die folgen- 
de Mitteilung, entnommen dem Schreiben eines 
Apostol. Prafekten im fernen Osten: 

»,Die Notlage der den deutschen Missionaren anver- 
trauten Missionen ist wiederum verschirft worden. Un- 
ser Generalprokurator vermochte keine Erlaubnis zur 
Aussendung von Geldern aus Deutschland zu erlangen. 
Wenn nicht Gott der Herr uns durch edle Seelen zu 
Hilfe kommt, kénnen wir eine Katastrophe nicht abwen- 
den. Denken Sie bitte wiederum giitigst an uns.” 

Ks gilt also fiir den C. V. und seine Mitglie- 
der wieder, wie in den Jahren 1916 bis 1920, 
den Missionen jede uns unter den Umstinden 
mégliche Hilfe zu leisten und zum grossen 
Teil auf die deutschen und 6sterreichischen 
Missionare zu beschranken. 


* * * 


Seit mehreren Jahren unterhdlt die C. St. die 
Verbindung mit einer deutschen Schwester in 
Ost-Afrika, die den Mut besass, am Fusse des 
Kilimanjaro sozusagen ein kleines Krankenhaus 
fiir Eingeborene zu errichten. Mit welchen 
Schwierigkeiten eine solche Aufgabe verbunden 
ist, liegt auf der Hand; das Werk dieser Or- 
densfrau im Inneren Afrikas unterstiitzen zu 
diirfen, halten wir fiir einen Vorzug. Ihrerseits 
ist die ehrw. Sr. M. Lutwina, C.P.S., dusserst 
dankbar fiir die ihr vom C. V. gewahrte Hilfe. 
Sie schreibt uns z. B. am 20. Januar d. J.: 

,sie haben mir im verflossenen Jahr wieder so viel 
geholfen; mége der lb. Gott es Ihnen danken. Wenn 
wir im letzten Jahre 7000 Kranken helfen konnten in 
ambulanter Pflege und 146 Patienten in Hospitalpflege 
hatten, so ist sicher ein grosser Teil Ihnen und allen 
Wohltatern in Amerika zu danken. Und wenn ich mit 
Gottes Hilfe wagte das Hospital zu vergréssern, so 
hatte ich ohne Ihre Hilfe nicht daran denken kénnen.” 

Das liest sich nun sehr schon; und doch, wie 
vieles bleibt da noch zu tun itibrig! Es heisst in 
dem Schreiben: 

»Das Hospital hat noch keine Verschalung, was von 
den Kranken im Sommer wegen der Hitze und in der 
Regenzeit wegen der Kalte sehr unangenehm empfun- 
den wird, weshalb ich in der kalten Zeit fast keine 
Kranke im Hospital habe. Sodann, was fiir ein Hospi- 
tal ja von besonderer Wichtigkeit ist, das Wasser fehlt 
mir noch. Aber so Gott will wird langsam alles kom- 
men. In Afrika muss man in allem grosse Geduld ha- 
b@n, die Verhialtnisse sind mit denen Europas in keiner 
Beziehung zu vergleichen.” 

Bedarf es noch weiterer Beweise, dass der C. 
V. sich um das Missionswerk Verdienste zu er-~ 
werben vermag, wenn er zur jetzigen Zeit sich 
wieder auf die seinen Mitgliedern von der Ge- 
neralversammlung des Jahres 1916 gestellte 
Aufgabe besinnt: fiir die deutschen, von der 
Heimat abgeschnittenen Missionare und Missi- 
onarinnen nach besten Kraften zu sorgen! 
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~ A. A. Rothmann. 


Es geht bei uns nicht viel anders, als bei der 
Grand Army of the Republic: die Zahl der Vete- 
ranen schmilzt merklich zusammen. Dem jiingst 
verstorbenen Peter J. Bourscheidt folgte am 30. 
Januar Hr. Andrew A. Rothmann, zu Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, in die Ewigkeit nach. Er war 
dem C. V. wie der Kath. Union von IIl., und 
ebenso seinem Lokalverein, mit einer Art stillen 
Liebe ergeben. Obgleich rednerisch wenig be- 
gabt, iibte der verstorbene Hr. Rothmann doch 
auf seine Weise einen nachhaltigen Einfluss aus 
zu Gunsten der genannten Vereinigungen und 
ihrer Aktionen. Er vermochte sich stets auf 
das allseitige Vertrauen, das er tiberall genoss, 
zu stiitzen bei allem, was er tat und unternahm, 
sei es zu Gunsten der C. V. oder des Illinoiser 
Verbandes. 

So wirkte er tiber ein halbes Jahrhundert lang un- 
verdrossen, niemals eifriger, als nach 1920, als die Kath. 
Union von Ill. schwere Einbusse an ihrer Mitgliederzahl 
erlitt. Damals liess er sich der Sache zulieb bewegen, 
das Prisidentenamt des Staatsverbandes zu bekleiden 
(1922-24). Mehrere Jahre lang war Hr. Rothmann auch 
Schatzmeister der Vereinigung. 

Geboren war der Verstorbene vor 73 Jahren 
zu Louisville, Kentucky; fiinfzig Jahre seines 
Lebens verbrachte er in Bloomington, wo er zu- 
erst als Lehrer und Organist tatig war. Seine 
Gattin und eine Tochter, Mrs. P. J. Heinz, tiber- 
leben ihn. Am Begrabnis, am 2. Februar, be- 
teiligten sich als Vertreter des C. V. Hr. Fred. 
A. Gilson, und als Vertreter der Kath. Union 
von Ill. Hr. George Stoecker. 


+ Anton Aretz 


Ein echter Pionier des Nordwestens war Hr. 
Anton Aretz, der im Alter von 95 Jahren am 
28. Januar im Krankenhaus zu New Ulm aus 
dem Leben schied. Im Jahre 1840 in Holland 
geboren, kam der Verstorbene 22 Jahre spater 
nach Amerika, wo die Familie sich in Minne- 
sota niederliess. Im Jahr darauf, als Indianer- 
unruhen drohten, meldete er sich zur Kavalle- 
rie, worauf er mit dem 2. Regiment, Minnesota 
Cavalry, die Feldziige gegen die Sioux in Min- 
nesota, Siid-Dakota und Montana mitmachte. 
Seiner im Jahre 1869 eingegangenen Ehe ent- 
stammten elf Kinder, deren sechs noch am Le- 
ben sind. 

Wahrend der grossen Wirtschaftskrise der siebziger 
Jahre erwarb Anton Aretz 160 Acker Waldland, das er 
nach und nach mit der Axt “klirte.” Diese Farm war 
zur Zeit seines Todes noch in seinem Besitz. Trotz seiger 
grossen Familie, brachte der heimgegangene Pionier 
es fertig, Kirche, Pfarrschule und Missionen zu unter- 
stiitzen. Auf Mitglieder dieser Art — Anton Aretz ge- 
hérte dem St. Josephs Verein zu Victoria, Minn., an — 
darf der C. V. stolz sein. Der greise Veteran war ibri- 
gens der letzte Ueberlebende des Biirgerkrieges in Car- 
ver County. 

In weiteren Kreisen bekannt geworden ist sein Sohn 
J.M. Aretz, Prasident der Katholischen Unterstiitzungs- 
Gesellschaft von Minnesota. Es iiberleben den Ver- 


storbenen ausserdem fiinf seiner Kinder, 38 Enkel und 
13 Urenkel. 


Miszellen. 


Es war uns moglich, der Deutschen Biicherei 
in Leipzig unlangst ein Exemplar einer in deut- 
scher Sprache kurz nach Kriegsschluss verof- 
fentlichten Kundgebung des verstorbenen Kar- 
dinals Gibbons zuzuschicken. Der Empfangsbe- 
statigung sind folgende Bemerkungen entnom- 
men: 

,lch war tatsichlich sehr tiberrascht, dass die kleine 
Flugschrift im Jahre 1919 in deutscher Sprache ver- 
éffentlicht wurde. Umso mehr freue ich mich, dass sie 
nun ins Centralarchiy des deutschsprachigen Schrift- 
tums eingereiht werden konnte.” 


Viele der im Laufe der letzten Monate an 
uns gerichteten Briefe erwahnen des verstor- 
benen Hrn. Arthur Preuss in der anerkennend- 
sten Weise. U. a. schreibt uns der hochwst. 
Bischof A. Henninghaus, Apost. Vikar von 
Yenchowfu: 

Zu meinem tiefsten Bedauern erfahre ich aus Ame- 
rika, der liebe Gott habe den guten Hrn. Arthur Preuss, 
dessen ‘Review’ ich seit mehreren Jahrzehnten mit 
grossem Interesse lese, und den ich wegen seiner Tiich- 
tigkeit, seines Wissens, und seines lauteren Charakters 
hoch in Ehren halte, zu sich in die Ewigkeit abberufen. 
Er, der die Wahrheit so sehr liebte, wird, so diirfen wir 
hoffen, jetzt bei Dem sein, der Urquell aller Wahrheit 
istlmeReieep.. 


Die Ankiindigung einer vom St. Alphonsus 
Liebesbund zu Chicago veranstalteten Vor- 
tragsreihe weist u. a. darauf hin, man schatze 
gegenwartig die Unterstiitzungsvereine, deren 
Wirksamkeit sich auf drei Gebiete erstreckte, 
das religidse, soziale und wirtschaftliche, nicht 
mehr in gebiihrender Weise, ja, man lasse sie 
sogar verkimmern. Ein Umstand, auf den wir 
an dieser Stelle 6fters bereits hingewiesen ha- 
ben. 

Ks ist erfreulich, dass der seit 1859 in der St. Micha- 
els-Gemeinde bestehende Verein sich von neuem das 
Ziel gesetzt hat, durch Vortrage das Verstiindnis sei- 


ner Mitglieder fiir die soziale Frage zu fordern und zu 
erweitern. 


Die Romer bereits erklarten, Biicher hitten 
ihre Schicksale. Das gilt auch noch von man- 
chen anderen Dingen. Die Anfertigerinnen der 
Steppdecken, von denen gleich die Rede sein 
wird, haben es sich sicherlich nicht triumen 
lassen, wohin diese geraten wiirden. 


»is war ein merkwiirdiges Zusammentreffen,” 
schreibt P. Bernhard Waechter, O.F.M., aus seiner 
Shantungmission. ,,Weihnachten war ich draussen in 
elner armen Gemeinde und traf eine ganz arme iiber 
70 Jahre alte Frau, die keine einzige Bettdecke hatte, 
sondern sich des Nachts ein kleines Schaffell iiber den 
Leib legte, um doch etwas Warme zu haben. Da ich 
damals nicht anders helfen konnte, liess ich ihr eine 
von meinen Decken zuriick. Als ich dann nach Beendi- 
gung dieser Missionsreise nach Hause zuriickgekehrt 
war, fand ich Ihren Brief vor, in dem Sie eine Gabe 
von 4 Decken anmeldeten. So hat der lb. Gott mal wie- 
der gezeigt, dass Er tiberall noch die Hand im Spiele 
hat. Er wird darum gewiss auch Ihre Gabe besonders 
segnen.’ 


